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WHO'S WHO 


FRANS J. VAN CAUWELAERT is the spokesman 
for Belgium in the series of articles by eminent 
authorities from the Occupied Countries. At the 
time of the Nazi invasion, he was the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Belgium, and Min- 
ister of State. After having studied under Cardinal 
Mercier at the University of Louvain, he was 
named a Professor at the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland. From 1921 till 1932, he was Mayor of 
Antwerp, and in 1934, he became a member of the 
Belgian Government. He was the first President of 
the Royal Flemish Academy of Science, Letters 
and Fine Arts. He is the voice of Belgium, in these 
days of tragedy. . . . H. C. MCGINNIS offers the 
second article in his series on “Judge” Rutherford 
and the obnoxious Jehovah’s witnesses. What he 
asserts is authentic, though truly incredible. Mr. 
McGinnis, as we stated last week, has copious data 
on the “witnesses,”’ with facts and statistics aplenty. 
He is, at present, a free-lance journalist who con- 
tributes to a variety of periodicals. .. . JOHN C. 
RAWE, S.J., is Associate Director of the newly 
organized Institute of Social Order. His specialty is 
rural sociology, about which he has written and 
lectured extensively. As an advocate of the Cooper- 
atives, he presents a program of progress for 
American Catholics. ... PAUL L. BLAKELY has 
been the recognized authority on labor legislation 
and union trends for the past quarter of a century. 
. . . QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS is 2,005 
years old. He is sponsored by our old friend, Ray- 
mond A. Grady. . . . MARIE FORD KEEFE was 
the first person in the auditorium when Sigrid 
Undset lectured in Chicago. Nearly 3,000 came 
later. Her enthusiasm is genuine. 
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COMMENT 





TWO decisions of far-reaching importance were 
handed down by the Supreme Court on February 3. 
The first upheld the Federal Wage-and-Hours Law, 
and the second affirmed that unions cannot be 
prosecuted under the criminal sections of the Sher- 
man Anti-Conspiracy Act. The decision which up- 
held the Government’s authority to enforce mini- 
mum wages in industries engaged in inter-State 
commerce was reached by unanimous vote of the 
eight sitting Justices, but in the second case the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Roberts dissented. 
Probably no further controversy over the mini- 
mum-wage law will arise, for the Court has re- 
versed its decision in Hammer v. Dagenhart (1918) 
and has asserted the plenary power of the Federal 
Government “over intra-State activities where they 
have a substantial effect on inter-State commerce.” 
While the principle is thus settled, there can be, 
and doubtless will be, cases in which the meaning 
of “substantial effect” is open to doubt. A legal 
right, as Lincoln once observed, unconsciously para- 
phrasing an adage of Roman law, can be a moral 
wrong, and in this case a wrong can arise whenever 
the courts insist beyond reason on the incidence of 
“substantial effect.” 


AS for the case involving the Carpenters’ Union in 
St. Louis, considerable difference of opinion may 
arise, and will certainly arise if the Government 
takes its defense program seriously. A brewing 
company, engaged in inter-State commerce, was 
obliged to face a jurisdictional dispute between two 
unions, and in the ensuing conflict, one union de- 
clared a boycott against the employer’s goods. The 
boycott was intended to produce a substantial ef- 
fect on inter-State commerce, and probably did, but 
the Court’s decision seems to imply that even under 
such circumstances there can be no prosecution for 
conspiracy to restrain inter-State commerce. This 
ruling appears to put a crimp in the cases brought 
against unions in a number of cities by Attorney- 
General Jackson, but the remedy, if he deems one 
necessary, must now be sought from Congress. 


LAST August, a Pennsylvania Central air liner, 
west-bound out of Washington, ran into a storm 
near Lovettsville, Va., and crashed. Twenty-five 
persons were killed. Six weeks later, on November 
4, a United plane, riding a defective beam into Salt 
Lake City, went off its course, struck a peak in the 
Wasatch Mountains and crashed. Ten people were 
killed. On December 4, a United Mainliner circled 
over the Chicago field for a half hour awaiting 
landing orders, then nosed down through fog and 
icing weather to a crash. Toll: ten persons dead. 
At St. Louis several weeks ago, an American Air- 
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lines plane missed a runway in landing, slithered 
too far across the wet field and smashed its nose 
into a creek bed. Luckily no one was seriously hurt. 
But at the same field on January 23, an eastbound 
Transcontinental and Western ship maneuvered for 
a landing during bad weather, struck a tree top 
and crashed. Two persons were killed. These four 
fatal accidents to commercial planes, totaling 47 
deaths, have all occurred since the Air Safety 
Board was abolished and since the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority lost its independent status and was 
“reorganized” under the Department of Commerce. 
During the year and a half period immediately pre- 
ceding, while the CAA was still an independent 
agency, the commercial airlines flew 300,000,000 
passenger miles without a single disaster and with- 
out the loss of one life. Last year Senator McCarran, 
fighting the suppression of the Air Safety Board 
and the subordination of the CAA, predicted that 
if Congress voted the proposal, disasters would fol- 
low. He predicted, too, that the subordinated 
agency, if thus allowed to investigate itself and its 
own shortcomings, would inevitably absolve itself 
from all blame for air accidents. Both predictions 
have been verified. The Nevada Senator deserves 
complete support for his present bill to restore in- 
dependent status to the CAA. He predicts again 
that unless this is done, “disaster will follow disas- 
ter” in commercial flying. 


IN the correspondence column this week the reader 
will find a letter on the electoral vote. The letter 
continues an interesting controversy between one 
of our contributors and a reader. The contributor, 
who published an article in these pages last Novem- 
ber reviving a number of the old objections to the 
Electoral College, wants to abolish the present 
method of choosing a President and Vice President. 
The critic wants to retain the method, in spite of 
its acknowledged faults, because, he insists, this 
nation is still a Republic, a union of separate States, 
and not a pure democracy or a national state. Our 
controversialists clearly see that their difference is 
over political theory—the nature of the Union— 
rather than over a method of election. And so we 
remind our readers that Senator Lodge, who has 
been thundering against the electoral system for 
many months, recently rose in the Senate to offer 
a Constitutional Amendment. S. J. Res. 33, intro- 
duced on January 31, proposes the direct popular 
election of President and Vice President. Hence it 
differs from the Norris-Lea plan, agitated since 
1932, which would abolish the College, keep the 
electoral vote, forbid the State unit vote, and give 
each candidate the electoral votes of the State in 
exact proportion to his popular vote. Movements to 
do away with the present system are an old story in 








American history. Jefferson wanted to abolish the 
College after he nearly lost the election of 1800. 
Jackson thundered against the system in at least 
seven messages to Congress. Old Senator Benton, 
of Missouri, fought for years to elect the President 
by vote of Congressional Districts, rather than by 
States. The Norris Resolution was defeated in the 
Senate in May, 1934. 


THE story of forces feverishly at work to effect 
drastic change—this is the burden of most of the 
dispatches today, even those about the weather. 
Scientists are predicting an altered meteorological 
atmosphere while social observers hint at a new 
political climate. Ocean currents and political cur- 
rents appear to be shifting at the same time. From 
Washington comes the report that some of the op- 
position to the Lend-Lease bill springs from a be- 
lief that influential groups would employ it to set 
up a collectivist state. Congressman James W. 
Wadsworth, himself an advocate of “all-out” aid to 
Britain, states: 
There is a powerful group in Washington close to 
the President and from time to time very influential 
with him, whose members are intent upon trans- 
forming our form of Government from one in which 
the citizen is the master, to one in which the citizen 
is the subject. 
David Lawrence, veteran political commentator, 
interprets the recent decision of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in the case of radio sta- 
tion WAAB of Boston as constituting the complete 
suppression of free speech. “The FCC has shown 
its censorship teeth,” he declares. “Thus is free 
speech insidiously taken away from the people. . . . 
The FCC says only such words may be spoken over 
a radio station . . . as will conform to Government 
requirements.” In New York, 2,000 “notables” at- 
tended a dinner to hear speakers urge the union of 
the United States with Great Britain. Among those 
advocating an end to the complete independence of 
the United States through “Union Now” were Dor- 
othy Thompson, Clare Boothe, Lord Marley of Eng- 
land, and Thomas Mann, a German refugee. 


INDIGNANTLY a Forrest A. Remington views 
with alarm, in a letter to the New York Times “a 
great national abuse.” This turns out to be the 
exemption from taxation of church property. “The 
time has come,” he asserts, “when this flagrant 
abuse should be ended.” Undoubtedly Mr. Reming- 
ton is eager only for more revenue for defense and 
may really think that churches and church insti- 
tutions could pay taxes. To anyone who knows the 
financial status of practically all church properties, 
the gentleman’s exhortation merely means: “all 
churches and church properties should be abol- 
ished,” presumably in favor of tanks and destroy- 
ers. There are many answers that could be made 
to Mr. Remington’s views—answers that go far 
deeper than dollars or democracy—but they would 
not deeply move the writer of such a letter. His 
views on the value of religion in our national life 
must be quite settled. The answer which would 


definitely refute this recurring dream of rich rev- 
enues from church properties would be to have the 
parochial schools and high schools, hospitals, or- 
phanages, and homes close some Monday morning 
(as they would most certainly be forced to do if 
they were taxed), and have millions of young and 
old throw themselves on the cities throughout the 
country for the care and education which would be 
their civic right. This would be a dramatic refuta- 
tion of the views of those who think that the 
churches are a potential source of national revenue. 


EARLY in the year 1933, a bill of far reaching 
import was up before the Reichstag in Berlin. The 
measure conferred dictatorial powers upon the new 
Chancelor, Mr. Adolf Hitler. Arguments for the 
bill were marshalled: there was a national emer- 
gency and a national emergency can be successfully 
combated not by a debating club but only by a 
single individual empowered to act swiftly and ener- 
getically. He must not be rendered impotent by 
parliamentary windbags each time a new threat to 
national security arose. Speed was of the essence in 
dealing with the emergency, and the prolix Reich- 
stag (the pre-1933 body) hung up no records for 
speed. The understandable reluctance of the depu- 
ties to abdicate their prerogatives and hand them 
over to one man could be taken care of by placing 
a time limit on the transfer of power. In addition 
to verbal arguments, other forms of pressure were 
applied to the deputies, and the Reichstag passed 
the measure. It gave Mr. Hitler what he wanted, 
but stipulated that the grant of power would expire 
on April 1 (April Fools Day), 1937. In surrendering 
its Constitutional prerogatives under the Lend- 
Lease bill, Congress might look around for an ap- 
propriate day for the expiration of the powers. 


FLOURISHING now in England is a new vogue— 
that of conferring on race horses names that con- 
note events or persons connected with the present 
war. Sollum is the title of one three-year-old, Bar- 
dia that of a fleet filly. Gallabat, the Lion of Judah, 
Night Bomber, Flying Fortress are other names 
posted on the bookmakers’ betting boards. This 
endeavor to adjust the track with the war and the 
newspaper headlines will, in all likelihood, soon 
make itself felt in the United States. Devotees 
soon may be shouting themselves hoarse at some 
great historic race, containing such speedy entries 
as Isolation, Short-of-War, Intervention, Poison 
Gas, All Out Aid, Lease Lend. The radio broad- 
casters will be tossing over the air the war-adjusted 
names: “They’re off. They’re off. Isolation’s fall- 
ing back. Lease Lend and All Out Aid are in front. 
... They’re at the turn. . . . What’s this? Short- 
of-War and Intervention are pulling up. . . . They’re 
passing the field, running neck and neck. The race 
is between Short-of-War and Intervention. The 
crowd’s gone mad. Intervention’s gaining. Inter- 
vention’s gaining.” The stakes will be incredibly 
high in the race. One wonders which horse will 
win: Short-of-War or Intervention? 
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ACCORDING to the Vatican radio, Catholics are 
now the largest religious group in the world. They 
number 398,277,000. The followers of Confucius 
and the Tao system are estimated at 393,000,000 
and the Moslems at 296,177,000. There are 252,- 
482,000 Hindus; 201,868,000 Protestants, 161,305,- 
000 Greek Orthodox and 118,199,000 Buddhists. 
Before you do a strut to tell your non-Catholic 
friends how big you are, just reflect on the follow- 
ing points: (1) your own individual Catholicism is 
measured not by the statistics of your co-religion- 
ists but by the degree to which you personally love 
and imitate the Founder of the Catholic Church; 
(2) how much per capita are Catholics, in countries 
where they can contribute, giving to spread the 
Kingdom of God; and (3) large numbers are no 
protection against persecution. 


SO the preponderance of Catholics in Austria has 
not protected them against the onslaughts of the 
Nazis, as it has not protected Poles against Nazis 
and Bolsheviks alike. Expulsion of the Benedictine 
monks from their famous monastery at Bregenz, 
Austria, was revealed in Rome on January 31. 
They could not save the world-famous library nor 
were they allowed even to transfer the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. From Paris comes news that 
the Catholic University there has been closed by 
the German authorities. 


WIDESPREAD knowledge of the Faith, however, 
is one form of safeguard against persecution. The 
Catholic Information League, organized by the 
Pastor of Old St. John’s Church in Philadelphia, 
Msgr. Francis X. Wastl, is doing this work by dis- 
seminating Catholic literature. In the racks of the 
League’s Pamphlet Room are over 3,000 separate 
titles on display. There are hundreds of daily visi- 
tors. In four years, 231,117 pamphlets have been 
distributed, increasing 10,000 a year. 


FRANK ESTIS, of Chicago, incidentally, has dis- 
tributed more than 25,000,000 Catholic newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets and books in twenty-one 
years. It is believed that the distribution brings 
conversions to the Church at the rate of one a day. 
A practical suggestion is that of the Most Rev. 
William A. Griffin, Bishop of Trenton, who has 
arranged for a Catholic Press exhibit in each Cath- 
olic high-school center in the diocese during Febru- 
ary, Catholic Press Month. 


MARKED increase in the subject of religion is 
noted in the field of religious art. With experience 
extending over several decades, Augustus Vincent 
Tack, distinguished American Catholic religious 
painter, had never before seen such throngs at any 
exhibit as attended his recent showing of paintings 
in the Macbeth Galleries, New York City. 


SAID a mother of a family: “More impressive to 
me than all the headlines and headliners of the day 
is the calm, unhurried way in which the Church, 
in war as in peace, continues the work Christ gave 
her. The Pope appoints the bishops, bishops ordain 
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the priests and the priests fulfil their task.” Latest 
Papal appointment is that of the Right Rev. Joseph 
T. McGucken, Chancelor of the Archdiocese of Los 
Angeles, as Titular Bishop of Sanavus and Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Los Angeles. 


RUMORS that Martin Niemoeller, imprisoned head 
of the German Confessional Church, had become 
a Catholic are denied by his relatives and friends 
as well as by Berlin authorities. Unfounded reports 
of conversions do no good to the Church and are 
unfair to non-Catholics. We have heard too many 
such of late. 


MOST amazing of all conversions was that of Dis- 
mas, the Penitent Thief, for it resulted in his being 
the first canonized Saint, and canonized by Christ 
Himself. As Patron of the Condemned, he is also 
Patron of the beautiful new Clinton Prison Chapel, 
at Dannemora, N. Y. Father A. R. Hyland, prison 
chaplain, tells a moving story of the way the men 
turned an old prison wall into a House of God. But 
the chapel must be paid for, and the prisoners are 
no help in that. 


THEY cannot stop the Holy Father from trying to 
bring relief to the people of Poland. Annoying and 
vicious hindrances of every kind are placed in his 
way but “they” cannot stop his efforts. 400,000 
Polish prisoners in Germany are cut off from aid. 
The Pope hopes to help people in the Polish Gen- 
eral Government. At any rate, he is collecting all 
possible data concerning refuges. The Vatican has 
shipped to Rumania twenty-two cases of medicine 
collected in Argentina for Polish refugees and has 
helped to found a haven for them in California. 


REVISED statistics on Negro Catholics in the 
United States are given by the Rev. John T. Gil- 
lard, S.S.J., in the Shield, organ of the Catholic 
Student Mission Crusade, for February. Father 
Gillard is untiring in efforts to collect accurate in- 
formation as to the Church’s mission work among 
the Negroes. He reports: 450 priests from 17 Reli- 
gious communities and from dioceses giving full 
time to the Negroes; hundreds giving part time to 
the work; 282 Catholic missions; 190 Catholic 
grade schools, 51 four-year high schools; 11 junior 
high schools, 2 colleges and 1 seminary; 14 orphan 
asylums; 4 industrial schools; etc. 1,600 nuns from 
55 communities work among the Negroes, and 55 
dioceses have special work for them. 


RAPIDLY the cooperative movement is taking its 
place in the ordinary life of the Church in this 
country. Latest addition is the so-called Kateri 
movement, in honor of the saintly Indian maiden, 
Kateri Tekakwitha, which a Catholic nun, Sister 
Providentia of the Sisters of Charity of Providence, 
has inaugurated among nine Indian tribal groups 
in the Northwestern States. A recent exhibit held 
in Washington, D. C., drew enthusiastic commenda- 
tion from prominent Federal officials. Sister Provi- 
dentia is the daughter of Representative and Mrs. 
John H. Tolan, of California. 











BELGIUM SAYS NO 
TO THE NAZI AGGRESSOR 


FRANS VAN CAUWELAERT 











THE Belgian Army surrendered on the morning of 
May 28. Its resources were exhausted and all fur- 
ther resistance had become useless. The King, 
faithful to his word given to his soldiers just prior 
to their last supreme effort, had constituted him- 
self a prisoner. Belgium had, for the second time 
in less than a quarter of a century, fallen under the 
ruthless regime of a German occupation. 

This second occupation began in far gloomier 
conditions than the previous one, and it was feared 
that it might completely break the spirit of a peo- 
ple which had not yet had sufficient time to forget 
the sufferings and terrors of the first World War. 
The Armies of the Fuehrer had a reputation of 
greater cruelty even than those of the Kaiser. The 
invasion had been terrifying. Bodies of women and 
children, struck down in precipitate flight, encum- 
bered the roads where armored monsters had 
sown ruin. In the skies, reddened by cities and 
towns in flames, planes had passed like tornadoes, 
and the gaping earth had trembled under the im- 
pact of their bombs. In a few days a prosperous, 
peace-loving and hospitable land had been trans- 
formed into a field of desolation, and when the peo- 
ple, huddled in the fields and cellars, or exhausted 
by their useless flight, returned to their homes, it 
was impossible for them to forget the gruesome 
sights which had haunted the last weeks of this 
month of May. 


A NATION WITHOUT HOPE 


The disaster, furthermore, was not limited to our 
frontiers. The French Army, in which we had 
placed such high hopes, justified by magnificent 
memories, disintegrated completely. England had 
given at Dunkirk, before leaving the Continent, an 
example of extraordinary bravery, but nothing led 
us to suppose that their unconquerable heroism 
would enable them to turn the tide of fortune in 
their favor. Germany, according to all calculations, 
seemed destined to emerge victorious from this 
war, and to strong-minded people the only comfort- 
ing thought left was the words of the ancient poet: 
Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. (The only 
salvation for the conquered is not to hope for sal- 
vation.) At the end of June, that was the hopeless 
situation. 

Moreover, the Germans were exploiting their 
strategic success in the invaded countries with re- 
markable ability. Since the rise of Hitler, popular 
psychology had become for the Reich a political 


science par excellence. The terror of the German 
attacks was followed by an occupying army of 
simulated but captivating moderation. The requisi- 
tion services emptied the shops with disconcerting 
rapidity, yet all was done with order, without bar- 
gaining and in cash. The Gestapo made its presence 
felt, but only its shadow loomed. Furthermore, no 
Gauleiter was appointed in Belgium. German au- 
thority was given to a military chief, General von 
Falkenhausen, and the Army of Occupation exer- 
cised politeness with the same discipline with which 
they executed all their duties. The administrative 
services were left to the general secretaries of the 
various ministerial departments, who had, to this 
end, been regularly provided with the necessary 
power by the King and his ministers, before the 
occupation. 

The solicitude of the Germans seemed to have 
no other object than the return home of Belgians 
who, numbering one and a half million, had found 
refuge in France, the repair of our devastated roads 
and canals, and the elimination of unemployment. 


A BEWILDERED PEOPLE 


Little surprise should be felt if, stunned by the 
disintegration of the Western armies, subjugated 
by the power with which the disaster accomplished 
its work, deceived too, for a moment, by the unex- 
pected attitude of the new regime, the people at 
first resigned themselves to this situation with a 
resignation that had been unknown in the preced- 
ing occupation. 

The industrialists—especially in the heavy indus- 
ties—manifested their willingness to return to 
work. About 40,000 unemployed workmen, and 
their families, threatened with the specter of hun- 
ger if they declined the invitations of the Army of 
Occupation, consented to go and work in Germany, 
and we were present at that disconcerting and de- 
plorable spectacle when the president of the Social- 
ist Party, Henri de Man, without waiting for the 
tears of families in mourning to dry, proclaimed 
the failure of his party, and greeted the German 
Armies as the harbingers of a better regime! 

In order to understand the moral confusion 
which, in a few weeks, had swept over the invaded 
countries, one had to witness the frightful catas- 
trophe, which like a tidal wave had engulfed and 
swept away the political and social structure which 
for so long had been the pride of western Europe. 
Like France and Holland, Belgium had not been 
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able to escape this suaaen stupor and the moral 
paralysis which had been the immediate result. But 
after this momentary weakness, she realigned her- 
self, and today we can affirm, before the incon- 
testable facts and proofs, that the Belgian people 
have rediscovered their faith in a future of liberty 
and independence, and that today they present a 
solid front in their unanimous will to resist Ger- 
man conquest and oppression. 


BELGIUM RISES AGAIN 


This reawakening of the national spirit has been 
enormously encouraged by the immortal example 
of heroism displayed by England at the moment 
when defeat seemed inevitable. The brilliant vic- 
tories won by the British and Greek Armies during 
recent months, the news of which finds its way to 
the Belgian people by means of secret radios, have 
acted like a tonic to their confidence. But the trials 
of centuries have also given to the spirit of the peo- 
ple a tremendous power of endurance, the capacity 
for which the Germans have learned for the first 
time. 

For three centuries, the Belgian provinces had 
known foreign domination, first Spanish, then Aus- 
trian, then French. Such domination had—the first 
two, at least—legitimate appearances that the Ger- 
man occupation does not possess in the slightest 
degree. The others did not attack directly the roots 
of our spiritual life, as do the Nazis, and yet none 
of these foreign powers was able to break the spirit 
of independence, which on every favorable occa- 
sion, spurred into action the will of our people. 
Even the union with Holland, in spite of its un- 
doubted economic advantages, was incompatible 
with this desire for liberty, for Holland had of- 
fended the Belgian people in their religious feelings 
and in their traditions. 

Since then, Belgium has experienced a century 
of progress, prosperity and internal peace. During 
four difficult years she showed the Germans during 
the last World War that she was not prepared to 
renounce the results of a century’s efforts. She is 
less prepared to do so today, for she has never for- 
gotten the precious blood given by her sons on the 
banks of the Yser, in order that their country 
might recover her liberty. She knows that under- 
neath the hypocritical appearances of its initial 
moderation, the Fuehrer’s armies can bring her 
only humiliation, subjection, spoliation and moral 
ruin. 

The reawakening of the soul of the Belgian peo- 
ple, and their will to resist, manifest themselves 
daily in acts of sabotage, which continue in the 
factories and vital communications, despite the ex- 
treme penalties, collective and individual, which 
are imposed by the Germans. They are revealed in 
the attitude of indifference or marked hostility, 
with which the people respond to the calculated 
politeness of the Germans; by their wilful negli- 
gence in observing new regulations, by their re- 
pugnance for the newspapers, which, under former 
names of popular dailies, are published by the 
grace of the occupying armies, by German agents, 
or by servile gentlemen of the yellow press; by 
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sympathy with the success of the R.A.F. despite 
the inevitable damage caused to private property, 
and lastly by the constant circulation of the patri- 
otic clandestine press, of which La Libre Belgique 
is the most famous. 

It would be tedious to mention in this article the 
multitude of details regarding these acts of intran- 
sigence. The American newspapers, well informed 
as they are, have given innumerable examples, and 
continue to give new ones every day. Their accu- 
racy may be verified by those newspapers which 
arrive occasionally from Belgium, containing ac- 
counts of punishments meted out as an example, 
and by the alarmed admonitions to the public, thus 
betraying the state of uneasiness in which the Ger- 
mans are condemned to live in Belgium. 

Patriotic “incidents” were the cause of numerous 
arrests, and sentences as severe as five years’ im- 
prisonment were imposed. All this proves how 
strongly the passion for independence lives in the 
hearts of the Belgian people, and the Germans may 
be certain that it will not weaken, in spite of the 
constantly increasing sufferings and the penalties 
imposed. Resistance to the new order shows itself 
also in the obstinately passive attitude observed in 
administrative circles, and of which the King him- 
self showed the example. One might have feared, 
at one time, that the total occupation of Belgium 
would have been followed by the formation of a 
new Government, or of a political directorship 
which would have amounted to the same thing. It 
is, moreover, quite clear that this was the wish of 
the Germans, and the presence of the King in occu- 
pied territory, the temporary paralysis of our con- 
stitutional government (the victim of French hos- 
pitality), the appeals to public opinion like that of 
the Socialist leader Henri de Man, and the selfish 
interests of certain capitalists, might have given 
some chance of success to the wish of the Ger- 
mans. But the King remained firm in his refusal to 
take any part in politics, and public opinion dis- 
couraged those who apparently desired keenly to 
establish themselves in power unlawfully with the 
consent of the paid “protectors” that Germany had 


sent us. 
NATIONAL UNITY PRESERVED 


So far, thank God, we have had no Quisling, and 
if Léon Degrelle, creator of the Rexiste (Fascist) 
movement, tired of a too lengthy silence, appears 
to have taken up again his campaign as an agitator, 
he enjoys no prestige and no authority in Belgium. 

Those readers who are well informed of events 
in Belgium, will wonder if the attitude of the Flem- 
ish party is as clear as that of the Walloon party, 
and if the Germans have not attempted to provoke 
a movement of sympathizers in Flanders, similar 
to the Flemish extremist movement of the other 
war. They do not appear to have developed any 
such action as yet. They have insisted on the re- 
habilitation of their old friends; they have empha- 
sized the application of language laws in favor of 
the Flemish population in the capital; they have 
shown in their administrative appointments a cer- 
tain preference for personalities of Flemish nation- 











alist tendencies, but they have not as yet taken any 
measures which might destroy the unity of the 
Belgian nation, as they did so drastically in the last 
war. 

It would, of course, be naive to see in all this any 
reassurance as to the Reich’s ultimate intentions 
toward Belgium. In their plans, there is no place 
for an independent Belgium, but they desire appar- 
ently to begin their conquest with an economic 
rather than a moral union. Furthermore, the equal- 
ity of language which has taken place since the 
last war, has deprived them of a facile propaganda 
platform. 


POSSIBLE NAZI INTENTIONS 


In certain pro-German circles in Holland and 
Flanders, some members of the Dutch Black Front, 
former Flemish “activists” or partisans of a Great 
Holland, would like to create a movement in favor 
of the union of the Belgian Flemish provinces with 
Holland. On the other hand, the Germans have 
brought the French Departments of the Pas de 
Calais and of the North, under their administra- 
tion in Brussels, and insist publicly on the advan- 
tages of a close economic union between Northern 
France, Belgium and Holland. It seems premature, 
however, to draw definite conclusions from all this, 
regarding the scope and real aim of their territorial 
projects. 

Some Flemish Nationalist leaders, who had given 
evidence during recent years that the totalitarian 
doctrines across the Rhine were more precious to 
them than the moral and cultural rebirth of their 
people, are already endeavoring to prepare the 
way for the Germanization of our public and pri- 
vate liberties, but the great majority of the Flem- 
ish people remain firm in their opposition to the 
invader, and are united with their Walloon brothers 
in the same devotion to the Crown and to our civil 
liberties. Together with the Dutch people, they con- 
stitute a continued front of resistance, and in their 
religious convictions they will find a powerful mo- 
tive to strengthen their patriotism and persever- 
ance. 

Painful realities each day force the people to 
realize, with increasing dismay, the frightful mis- 
fortune that has overtaken our country with the 
unleashing of German violence. The nation has 
been emptied of its economic strength; our food 
reserves have been pillaged; our public finances are 
rapidly going to ruin; and the Army of Occupation, 
insatiable in itself, has been doubled by parasitic 
hordes of Germans, who, fleeing from the cities 
and industrial centers of the Rhineland, hope to 
find in Belgium greater security and an easier life. 
The so-called cash payments have turned out to be 
nothing but a gigantic swindle. The Germans are 
circulating artificial money in Belgium, created ex- 
clusively for this purpose, and our national bank 
must absorb it endlessly as and when it is offered 
at its windows. This issuance of artificial currency 
has already reached almost four billion francs, and 
the circulation of bank notes issued under the di- 
rect responsibility of the Banque Nationale de 
Belgique has already reached more than thirty-one 


billion, that is to say, almost ten billion francs more 
than before the war. 

The country must bear the cost of an occupation 
which considerably exceeds the limits provided for 
by the Hague Conventions, and as the fiscal rev- 
enue is considerably reduced because of the war, 
the only means of meeting it is to multiply short 
term loans, which return in due course, by medium 
of the banks, to the bank of issue. In three months, 
since June 30 until September 30, the short term 
debt—that is, not exceeding one year—has in- 
creased by 4,700 million francs and the Banque 
Nationale alone must absorb more than 3,500 mil- 
lion of that sum. 

Space prevents me from delving more thorough- 
ly into the food problem, and into the problem of 
health, so closely allied to it. Moreover, I wish to 
remain aloof from certain internal difficulties which 
the problem seems to raise in America. I content 
myself with emphasizing en passant the serious- 
ness of this problem, recommending it to the solici- 
tude and charity of the authorities of this coun- 
try. 

The Belgian people do not lose sight of the fact 
that they owe their misfortune and their unhappi- 
ness to the Germans only, and this knowledge 
strengthens their resistance. But physical necessi- 
ties are imperative. They are sometimes a tremen- 
dous temptation, and the Germans know it. Hunger 
is already their principal recruiting agent of em- 
ployment in the occupied regions; they seek also, 
by shameless blackmail, to make of it an instru- 
ment of political servitude. If it were possible to 
bring to our people a tangible proof that American 
generosity is aware of their unbelievable unhappi- 
ness, they would find in this a consolation and be 
tremendously encouraged. A people which, twice, 
in so short a time, has sacrificed its property and 
its blood to be faithful to the laws of international 
honor, has the right to live. I have every confidence 
that their anxiety, which I echo, will not leave our 
English allies nor our American friends indifferent 
to their plight. 


““VANQUISHED PERHAPS, SUBMISSIVE NEVER” 


In the foregoing I have been able to give only an 
incomplete résumé of the situation in Belgium un- 
der the German occupation. I have not described 
her ruin. I have not gone into the question of her 
dead. I have been able to make you merely guess 
at her sufferings. But underneath the ashes, 
wrought by cruel hands, a patriotic fire has been 
kindled and henceforth will remain alight. Belgium 
is again full of hope. She is united in her resistance. 
She will never abdicate. She awaits impatiently the 
return of the small but valiant troop of her chil- 
dren, who in the skies of England and on the soil 
of Africa, continue the fight courageously, arms in 
hand, and when the chains fall she will be found 
just as proud and as straight as ever. “Vanquished 
perhaps, submissive never.’”’ This phrase, flung at 
the invader in August, 1914 by Count Charles de 
Broqueville, then Prime Minister of Belgium, re- 
mains today the slogan of Occupied, but uncon- 
quered, Belgium. 
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RUTHERFORD AND HIS WITNESSES 
FIND YOU CATHOLICS A BAD LOT 


H. C. McGINNIS 











IN their attacks on Christian religions and the 
Catholic Church in particular, Jehovah’s witnesses 
establish an all time low in defamation and vitu- 
peration. “Judge’’ Rutherford claims to have writ- 
ten at least ninety-nine books and pamphlets, and 
a look at them shows they are filled from begin- 
ning to end with statements like this: 

It must now be apparent, to all honest people of 

earth who have any knowledge, that the Roman 

Catholic organization is a religious, political organ- 

ization, indulging in selfish work, which blasphemes 

the name of Almighty God, falsely and fraudently 
represents him, carries on a racket in the name of 

Christ, and is the great enemy of God and of the 

people. 

One wonders if Rutherford can possibly take 
himself seriously as he dashes off volume after vol- 
ume of “proofs” that: “religion has ever been the 
chief instrument employed by the Devil to reproach 
the name of Almighty God and turn the people 
away from the Most High.” Although the “Judge” 
claims to substantiate his charge against religion 
by biblical quotations, his method is highly reminis- 
cent of the gentleman who, wishing to convince a 
friend the Bible commands suicide, read to him 
from the bottom of one page, “And Judas went and 
hanged himself.”’ Then, turning over three pages, 
he continued, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

With similar logic, Rutherford goes about prov- 
ing “all liars and murderers are religionists.” He 
says: “Adam’s son Abel was never religious, be- 
cause he was fully obedient to and received the ap- 
proval of God the Creator. Then Cain began to 
practise religion, in this, that he adopted a form of 
worship. Then followed the great crime of murder 
committed by Cain, and which was induced by re- 
ligion.” The “Judge” does not mention what church 
Cain attended. 

Religion can be blamed for almost everything, 
according to this unusual historian. Says he: “Eve 
desired religion, and the Devil saw to it that her 
desire was fulfilled.’”” Adam’s and Eve’s act has been 
designated by many terms, but the “Judge” takes 
the cake for originality when he calls it “giving a 
woman religion.” 

The witnesses greatly resent “‘the unreasonable 
and false doctrine of the trinity,” for “this false 
doctrine has blinded the people to the great ransom 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ.” (Q.E.D.) This does not 
work out, opines the “Judge,” for three persons 
cannot be made into one, no matter how you try; 
since God is a spirit and Jesus a “creature.” 
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Furthermore, mourns this prophet, the Christian 
churches “teach and have taught the false doctrine 
of human immortality.” When a man is dead, he is 
dead; for did not David the Psalmist say: “For in 
death there is no remembrance of thee; in the 
grave who shall give thee thanks?” In case this 
denial of immortality does not sound too good to 
the rank and file of Jehovah’s witnesses, the 
“Judge” adds: “Millions now living shall never die.” 

But Rutherford does not spend too much time 
refuting Catholic doctrines, evidently feeling his 
chief mission is to expose the pernicious activities 
of the Vatican. For example, he boldly states the 
Pope set Hitler up in business for “the Hitler gov- 
ernment is in full accord with the Vatican of 
Rome.” 

Then, too, the Catholic Church is solely respon- 
sible for Communism! 

The scarecrow held up throughout the lands is that 
of Communism, and it is the papacy that is behind 
that scarecrow movement. The facts are that Com- 
munism has been encouraged by the Jesuits, the 
secret order of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, and 
then used as a camouflage or scarecrow to frighten 
the people to unite in a movement contrary thereto, 
and which latter movement is clearly controlled by 
the papacy. In this manner the Nazis of Germany 
were organized and now carry on a ruthless, cruel 
and murderous rule in that land. 


The “Judge” has discovered the Church takes 
part in these nefarious activities through various 
agencies among which he lists “the Jesuits, Fas- 
cists, Nazis, ‘Holy Year’ fiasco, Holy Name Society, 
Catholic Action, Knights of Columbus, anti-Com- 
munist schools, the Catholic press, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Legion of De- 
cency,” and many others. Then, with rare per- 
spicacity, he discovers the American Fifth Column 
is none other than Catholic Action and, of course, 
you may be sure this grand old patriot has no use 
for Catholic Action or anything it does. ‘The real 
‘fifth column’ in America,” orates Rutherford, “is 
organized and carried on by ‘Catholic Action.’ ” 

Catholics are a military organization, he charges. 
“In their cellars or crypts are stored a great num- 
ber of guns and ammunition ready to act against 
all opponents in due season, their opponents being 
classed as those who publish the truth about them, 
and also all who stand for freedom in America.” 
These guns were delivered in what appeared to be 
piano boxes, explains this modern Sherlock; this 
sounds quite logical, for no one would think any- 








thing of seeing forty or fifty piano boxes being 
carried into a Catholic Church, except that Cath- 
olics are simply crazy about music. 

Here Mr. Rutherford does individual Catholics a 
priceless service, for an investigation shows that, 
for some reason or other, parish priests have been 
most dilatory about starting the necessary training. 
Army Officials state a year of full-time service is 
scarcely enough to train modern soldiers and, of 
course, Catholic civilians cannot be expected to 
devote more than an evening or two a week to 
learning how to handle their guns. At that rate, it 
should take several years to turn out a fighting 
machine and Catholic men, unless they want to be 
slaughtered like sheep through lack of training, 
should insist this training begin immediately. 

Of course all this may not come to pass, for, 
according to the “Judge,” the world’s end is right 
around the corner. And here again the “Judge” 
gives a very useful tip. This end of creation, or 
Armageddon, will occur when the Catholic Hier- 
archy utters the words “Peace and Safety.’”’ Oddly 
enough, there is something about these words 
which, when uttered, sets up the vibrations which 
are calculated to cause mountains to topple. 

When some careless Vatican dignitary does utter 
them and the world, with the sole exception of 
Jehovah’s witnesses, shall be tortured by every 
conceivable torture, priests will disguise themselves 
in overalls and take a runout powder. Just why 
priests will choose overalls is not at all clear. A 
Santa Claus outfit would be much better; but no, 
the “Judge” says it must be overalls. Here again, 
this great diviner of truth has done the Catholic 
population a great service: everyone in overalls 
should be carefully scrutinized—perhaps the world 
is coming to an end and the parish priest is head- 
ing south with the swag! 

Although Rutherford is quite positive Catholic 
Action is America’s Fifth Column, he finds it aided 
and abetted by the American Legion. The Legion 
might have been a pretty good thing at one time, 
he grudgingly admits, but it has taken to bad ways 
of late. He blames the Legion’s commander for 
advocating a private army composed of Legion- 
naires, and states authoritatively: “That army is 
already in existence and well armed, waiting for 
the command of the Hierarchy to move into ac- 
tion.” In a country admittedly five-sixths non- 
Catholic, the Legion is presumably non-Catholic 
in the same proportion. Just why, then, it should 
sell out to Catholic Action and turn against its Gov- 
ernment to aid a Fifth Column movement is not 
made plain, but the “Judge” is convinced the Le- 
gion is acting under orders from the Hierarchy, 
issued June 10, 1940. This date is momentous, for 
Rutherford points out that, on this very day, Mus- 
solini “stabbed France in the back and began war 
against England.” Evidently there is some connec- 
tion between the two happenings, for he further 
states: “On that same day Catholic priests, police 
Officers, sheriffs and county attorneys and other 
officials in various towns in Texas and other places, 
led mobs that viciously beat and imprisoned many 
of Jehovah’s witnesses.” 


“Who has taken the lead in this conspiracy?” 
demands Rutherford. “The Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy, operating from Vatican City. That institu- 
tion has induced the political and commercial ele- 
ments to believe that Jehovah’s witnesses are sub- 
versive and enemies of all governments and must 
be destroyed.” 

Since Protestants and Jews are in on this deal, 
too, that just about puts everybody into the con- 
demned class except the witnesses. Protestants are 
in for a really tough session when Armageddon 
arrives, prophesies Mr. Rutherford. Although they 
do not carry on like Catholics, their final punish- 
ment is to be more severe because he rates them 
more intelligent and therefore better able to avoid 
evil. Jews simply do not have a chance at all. 

Against all these evils, Jehovah’s witnesses nom- 
inate themselves sole protectors of God’s Kingdom 
on earth. Arms loaded with books written by Ruth- 
erford and carrying portable phonographs to re- 
produce his tirades—which, full of sound and fury, 
say nothing—they go from door to door preaching 
hatred, bigotry and disunity. Although they preach 
more hatred of Catholics to Protestants than 
hatred of Protestants to Catholics, there is a most 
excellent reason for this. Shekels are needed to 
carry on this proposed destruction of Christendom, 
and non-Catholics form a prospect list five times 
greater than that formed by Catholics. 

One is not surprised to learn the witnesses secure 
their greatest attention from the poorer classes of 
the South’s farm tenants; from the hill-billies of 
the Southwest; from the Okies who, dejected and 
rejected, wander about hopelessly; from the igno- 
rant, superstitious and illiterate of large city slums. 
One is equally unsurprised to learn their most pro- 
gressive foreign field is dark Africa, where Ruther- 
ford’s Armageddon out-sells voodoo as an outlet 
for unblushing superstition and undisciplined emo- 
tionalism. 

For those who cannot read, the illustrations in 
the witnesses’ books are nothing short of remark- 
able. The picture stories satisfy widely diverging 
tastes. For those who like the domestic scene, there 
is the picture of the Holy Infant lying, not in a 
manger, but swinging in a hammock! A dispos- 
sessed cow fills the background. For those who 
demand lurid sex, there are numerous pictures of 
a drunken harlot—the Catholic Church, of course 
—who is usually a rare study in unclothed anat- 
omy. For those still in the Wild West stage, the 
pictures showing the witnesses destroying Chris- 
tians, governments and what not, make Custer’s 
Last Stand resemble a penny arcade competing 
with Gone with the Wind. Other pictures (with 
fine disregard of doctrinal consistency) show the 
hereafter, with uncounted throngs of glowing- 
faced witnesses marching happily into the Light of 
Eternal Peace and Glory, their arms still filled with 
“Judge” Rutherford’s publications. For those who 
insist upon pastoral scenes, there are pictures of 
unclothed Eve being seduced by Satan amid the 
ferns, while from the background a naked Adam 
advances hopefully. 

The mighty prophet turns peanut vendor! 
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A FAIR DEAL TO 





ALL 


THROUGH THE COOPERATIVES 


JOHN C. RAWE, S.J. 











THERE is in this country a rapid development of 
distribution under the ownership and control of 
consumers organized in community groups. There 
are some 2,000 retail cooperative stores doing busi- 
ness in 2,000 communities. The type of Rochdale 
cooperative connected with The Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A. moves steadily onward. Two million 
members in the Rochdale Consumer Cooperatives 
now do an annual business of $600,000,000. Credit 
Unions, too, are building up for loans of money for 
the poor and their enterprises. 

When large and remote factories became the 
centers of production, a few big companies, a few 
big investors and manipulators of credit, concen- 
trated in their hands the ownership and control of 
the processes of production and the agencies of dis- 
tribution. This concentration gives us the mass 
man, the collectivized and propertyless worker. 
Men and women go off alone to become efficient at 
some highly specialized job. Industries and labor, 
producer and consumer, wholesaler and retailer are 
set up in antagonistic classes and our many com- 
munities fail to develop an organic structure. 
Practical monopolies are set up. The weak, the 
poor and the common man are crushed under the 
selfish heel of the powerful in business and agri- 
culture. 

With loss of ownership, the people lose the 
knowledge and responsibility for the essential eco- 
nomic processes in their communjties in matters 
of food, clothing, shelter and other basic concerns. 

Management and ownership, withdrawn from 
the many, become the prerogative of the few rich 
and the few powerful management personnels of 
giant corporations. Labor becomes a commodity. 
Work becomes an impersonal thing, a thing with- 
out dignity. This concentrated organization of capi- 
tal and centralized organization of production is 
inefficient and undemocratic in the economic world. 
Even in things where it is efficient, it is very ex- 
ploitive. Large groups of people find themselves in 
a position of dependence on the powerful for the 
essential things of life. Many are pauperized. Many 
are left without work. Many become the wards of 
the state. 

Recently, in many separate communities, in 
many small discussion groups, the people have 
questioned themselves about their economic help- 
lessness. In these fine, intelligent groups the people 
have asked one another: What is it that makes 
prosperity? What is it that makes us poor and 
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helpless? Do we lack natural resources in our com- 
munity? Do we lack good people willing to work, 
people willing to own and control and take respon- 
sibility for the essential economic enterprises in 
our community? Discussion, practical intelligent 
discussion, brought the people of these communities 
to the conclusion that they were poor because of 
their own ignorance; poor because of their own 
ignorance of democratic financial and social group- 
ing; poor because of their own ignorance about 
how to save their money and invest it for security 
in their own property and the economic functions 
of their own community, where they could manage 
and control. 

The people who have applied this intelligence in 
small group action in many communities in Nova 
Scotia, in the communities of Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in the many communities of our own United 
States prove again and again that the formula for 
prosperity is not difficult. It reads as follows: 

The resources of the community 

Added to the number of people in the community, 

Multiplied by the people’s knowledge, i.e., the peo- 

ple’s knowledge of the ownership and control 
which they should have, or could obtain, in the 
essential economic processes of their community 

Equals, or is the gauge of that community’s pros- 


perity. 

When these groups apply themselves to soil 
problems, they condemn commercial farming in 
their communities. They return to livestock and 
mary diversified crops with a family year-round 
food supply on each farm. 

When these groups apply themselves to food 
problems, they condemn the inefficient and inferior 
mass-production food system, and learn how to 
process and store their own foods in efficient pro- 
ductive homes. 

When these groups apply themselves to con- 
sumer problems, they do not think in terms of 
accumulating capital in the hands of a few, turning 
out goods any old way and then marketing the 
goods by costly devices of advertising, selling and 
other forms of promotion. They simply turn things 
around. They mobilize their “specific desires,” find 
out what they want in that community in terms of 
shoes, blankets, houses, recreation, health service, 
oil supplies, machines, electric power, etc. They 
pool these orders through their own groups and 
their own wholesales. Then they distribute these 
goods through their own agencies eliminating all 
high-powered costs of marketing. In some cases 














quite successfully they produce the goods they 
want in factories which they themselves own and 
control, with an ownership and control such as the 
Rochdale principles effectively give to each cooper- 
ative member. 

Cooperatives are proving every day that prin- 
ciples of social justice can be applied in the business 
world. As the cooperative movement builds up, the 
people are beginning to see that they themselves 
can solve the problem of human needs in many 
economic and cultural fields. As it builds up, the 
cooperative movement becomes an effective protec- 
tion against practical monopolies, against domina- 
tion in business, against excessive concentration of 
wealth, and against a “company” system which 
gives not only all control but also all the profits to 
capital, centering it more and more in the posses- 
sion of the few. 

The cooperative organization is owned and con- 
trolled by those who patronize it, namely, the con- 
sumers. It differs from an ordinary stock corpora- 
tion in that in a cooperative each member has one 
vote, and only one vote, regardless of the amount 
of capital he has invested. In a “company” business 
each share of stock entitles its owner to one vote in 
determining the management of the business. A 
person owning a thousand shares has a thousand 
votes. Decisions in a “company” business are the 
coercive power of the majority of dollars. One man 
or a small group of men can own and control. 
Money-power determines management. Financial 
ownership dictates. In a cooperative, however, each 
shareholder has one vote, and one vote only, re- 
gardless of the amount of stock cr number of 
shares he may own. 

A shareholder in a cooperative society may own 
one hundred shares in the enterprise, and receive a 
low rate of interest thereon, but this does not en- 
title him to any larger say in the management of 
the society than the person who owns only one 
share. The interest, therefore, as a shareholding 
member, is chiefly in the quality and the price of 
the goods, or the service. A majority of members, 
not a majority of dollars, runs the business. Con- 
sumer power determines management. A democ- 
racy of consumers manages the enterprise. Invested 
money does not rule and receive all the benefits. 
Money becomes, as it should be, the servant of the 
people. 

A “company” business pays its earnings or 
“profits” to stockholders in proportion to the num- 
ber of shares each owns. Management is usually 
charged with the “responsibility” of making the 
profits as “high as the traffic will stand.” Under 
such organization, the so-called successful business 
is a “well-paying” profit business. A cooperative, 
on the other hand, after payment of limited inter- 
est on additional stock (a low rate of interest), dis- 
tributes all earnings (better called savings) to cus- 
tomer members as rebates in proportion to the 
amount each has purchased and paid for in com- 
modities or services. In many cases the member- 
ship as a group will apply its earnings, or savings, 
to provision for social needs, namely, funds for 
education in the philosophy and technique of Roch- 


dale cooperation, funds for the erection of a com- 
munity center, or some other social welfare ser- 
vice. In some cooperatives the patronage dividends 
can be transferred to a savings account, upon 
which a limited rate of interest is paid. In some 
cases the patronage dividends are applied to the 
purchase of additional consumer goods or services. 
No matter what the individual cooperator may do 
with his patronage dividends, they represent, in 
fact, a return to him of the excess cost of goods he 
has purchased, after providing for the normal and 
legitimate expenses involved in the business service 
which his cooperative society has rendered to him. 
Cooperatives, therefore, do not operate at a profit. 
They function as a service maintained at cost on 
behalf of member-owners who manage and control 
business in their own interests. 

Cooperative stores and markets do not destroy 
business. They simply change the technique which 
is followed in business and give communities the 
opportunity to function as organic units. Frequent- 
ly they bring new business or a greater volume of 
business into the community. Fifteen years ago a 
group in the Middle West set up a cooperative gas 
station. Today this cooperative is the leading dis- 
tributor of gasoline and oil in the community. In 
doing $4,000,000 worth of business, it paid back to 
its members $375,000. Examples could be multi- 
plied. Business prospers under the ideal of Roch- 
dale cooperation. That which brings solvency and 
prosperity to the poor and the middle class will in 
the long run help all forms of just business and 
only affect that type of business which is an abuse 
of capitalism. 

When people study and set up their own cooper- 
atives they begin to know consumption and dis- 
tribution. They eliminate foolish arcs and merry- 
go-rounds which are set up between producer and 
consumer. There is more local marketing in the 
case of goods that can best be produced locally. 
Excess profits are turned back to the consumer. 
This serves to strengthen the market in any com- 
munity through increased purchasing power. Ex- 
cess capital does not flow toward extra-community 
investment and extra-community market. Capital 
is kept in communities for the building up of home 
markets. Excess profits become an anachronism 
under cooperation. Profits, wherever there is suf- 
ficient cooperative enterprise, resume their legiti- 
mate place, being solely and exclusively, the “costs” 
of doing business. High pressure advertising is not 
needed. The people already know what they want. 
Quality becomes the rule of production. Honesty 
becomes the only policy. Under cooperative prin- 
ciples (the Rochdale principles) and the healthy 
growth of much cooperative enterprise in many 
communities and the intelligent participation of 
member-cooperators through studies in consump- 
tion and distribution, the maxim—A Fair Deal to 
All—will tend more and more to guide and direct 
the functionings of consumer, labor and capital in 
all of their mutual relationships. This type of co- 
operation can give us real economic democracy, 
industrial peace, yes, and even make real the dream 
of international peace. 
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THE LABOR UNIONS’ 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











RECALLING the Paul Prys and Snooping Sallys 
of the Prohibition era, with their present succes- 
sors, most of us sympathize with any man who 
wishes to keep his private business private. We can 
extend that sympathy to citizens who band to- 
gether to support some project which they con- 
sider useful or necessary. For bureaucrats are al- 
ways pests, and frequently become despots, espe- 
cially during such uneasy times as now prevail. 

Yet some citizens, “Al’’ Capone, for example, en- 
gage in businesses which are not really private, 
although privacy is wholly necessary if these are 
to yield a profit. In the same way, not every asso- 
ciation of private citizens is what it purports to be. 
One of the most dangerous bands of ruffians that 
ever grew up in this country, the Mafia, had a title, 
I have been told, proclaiming a benevolence which, 
if real, would have made the Cheeryble Brothers 
seem to be a pair of Captain Kidds. I have heard, 
too, that a most touching exhortation to universal 
brotherhood and good citizenship was written and 
published for the Ku Klux Klan by a Kleagel who 
after looting the public treasury for some years 
with remarkable success, made a murderous attack 
upon a young woman, and is now in the peniten- 
tiary for life. Decidedly, if there is no legitimate 
place on the stage for Paul Prys, there is for public 
officials who are not to be deceived by fair appear- 
ances. 

A case in point is attracting much attention at 
the moment in the city of New York. Last winter 
the State Assembly created a committee to investi- 
gate the charge that publicly-supported schools 
and colleges were harboring teachers whose chief 
purpose was to indoctrinate the pupils with Com- 
munism. The evidence offered was much stronger 
than the prima facie evidence which a Grand Jury 
would demand for an indictment, and the Assembly 
can hardly be blamed for acting upon it. If the 
charge was true, a most serious condition, calling 
for immediate remedy, would exist; hence the As- 
sembly was bound to investigate. 

This view was not shared, however, by a teach- 
ers’ union in New York, and when the Committee 
requested the union’s membership list, the union 
flatly refused. Through its counsel, the union 
fought the demand, as was its legal right, but the 
State’s highest court sustained the Committee. The 
union then yielded, after some rather wild talk by 
its head to the effect that “Fascism has tri- 
umphed,” and it was announced that an appeal 
would be taken. The appeal has been registered in 
the form of a bill introduced in the Assembly de- 
priving legislative committees of the right to oblige 
a union to produce its membership list, and making 
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it a misdemeanor for anyone to reveal this list, 
even in actions before the courts. 

While the bill will probably receive short shrift 
at the hands of the Assembly, the move brings up 
questions which are of interest and, should labor 
troubles develop during our preparation for war, 
which may be of considerable importance. What 
rights has the civil author:ty over the labor union? 
What is the chief duty of the union to the state 
and to its members? 

It is interesting to note that these questions en- 
gaged the attention of Leo XIII fifty years ago, in 
the famous Encyclical On the Condition of the 
Working Classes. Following the constant tradition 
of Catholic philosophers and theologians, the Pon- 
tiff assumed a position that was not high in favor 
at that time, by strongly defending against the 
civil authority the right of wage-earners to form 
associations for their mutual welfare. Labor unions 
“exist of their own right” and are formed by the 
same “natural impulse which binds men together 
in civil society.” Hence they cannot be “absolutely 
and as such forbidden by the state,” wrote the 
Pontiff. “For to enter into a society of this kind is 
the natural right of man, and the state is bound to 
protect natural rights, not to destroy them; and if 
it forbid its citizens to form associations, it contra- 
dicts the very purpose of its own existence; for 
both they and it exist in virtue of the like principle, 
namely, the natural tendency of man to dwell in 
society.” In the Pontiff’s view, the state should 
encourage and protect associations for wage- 
earners. 

The Pope’s defense of the right of workers to 
form unions is uncompromising. Discussing the 
“unreasonable regulations” often imposed on labor 
by the civil authority, in the attempt to destroy 
this right, the Pope writes that “laws only bind 
when they are in accordance with right reason, and 
hence with the eternal law of God.” In this connec- 
tion, he quotes the famous passage in which Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, examining the nature of “human 
law,” had concluded, “human law is law only by 
virtue of its accordance with right reason; and thus 
it is manifest that it flows from the eternal law. 
And in so far as it deviates from right reason it is 
called an unjust law; in such case, it is no law at 
all, but rather a species of violence.” (Summa, la 
2ae Q. xciii, art. 3.) 

Leo XIII here demands for the labor union a 
right conceded to it by few, if any, governments of 
his time. He bases this right on the natural law, 
and condemns attempts, not merely to suppress, 
but even unduly to interfere with, such associa- 
tions. 

But the state also has rights. Should the union 
advocate policies “which are evidently bad, unlaw- 
ful, or dangerous to the state,” he taught, then the 
civil authority may suspend or even dissolve it. 
Even in this contingency, however, care must be 
taken, ‘“‘not to violate the rights of individuals, and 
not to impose unreasonable regulations under pre- 
tense of public benefit.” 

The reasonableness of this doctrine is all but self- 
evident. If the state is to guard itself against pri- 














vate associations which happen to fall under the 
control of criminals, and to protect the members 
themselves, it must have the right of inspection, 
and it must have the right to prescribe rules and 
regulations for their government. But this right is 
to be exercised by the state, the Pontiff teaches, 
only to the extent that is necessary for the public 
benefit, and for its own protection. 

It is clear, then, that the New York branch of 
the Newspaper Guild is uttering sheer nonsense 
when it denounces as “sheer tyranny,” the attempt 
of the Committee to secure the membership list of 
the teachers’ union. For the State is bound to pro- 
tect itself against Communism, and to protect the 
children in the schools subjected to attack by Com- 
munists. If the charge is made that teachers are 
spreading Communism, the State is wholly within 
its right in instituting an inquiry. To require the 
union to give a list of its members destroys no 
right which the union may assert against the State, 
while the possession of that list is not in itself evi- 
dence against the union. Possession is merely a 
means of aiding the State in an entirely legitimate 
inquiry. 

As to the duties of the labor union to its mem- 
bers and to the state, the Pontiff is equally plain. 
In general, unions “‘should be so organized and gov- 
erned as to furnish the best and most suitable 
means for attaining what is aimed at; that is to say, 
for helping each individual member to better his 
condition to the utmost in body, mind and prop- 
erty.” But the union must recognize that man has 
needs that are higher and more exigent than those 
of the body. Hence it “must pay special and chief 
attention to the duties of religion and morality, and 
its internal discipline must be guided very strictly 
by these weighty considerations.” 

Evidently, what the Pontiff had in mind when 
he commended associations of wage-earners was 
not the current American labor union. This union, 
like the American secular school, assumes that it 
can know nothing of religion or morality and, again 
like the secular school, not infrequently engages in 
practices which tend to break down religion and 
morality. Of this unhappy truth, labor racketeering 
is ample evidence. If this untenable and hurtful 
secularism is ever to be overthrown, it must be 
through the united effort of union members who 
know their duties as Christians and as citizens, as 
well as their rights as workers. In the formation 
of such men, a work of incalculable worth is being 
carried on by Catholic Labor Schools throughout 
the country. 

These schools are not trying, as some ill-informed 
union leaders have sneered, to turn the union into 
a Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. What they are 
trying to do is to give the American labor union a 
foundation, a source of strength, and an oppor- 
tunity for larger effectiveness, all of which it now 
lacks. 

It is evident, too, that Leo XIII did not approve 
of strong-arm methods in recruiting members for 
the union. He condemns unions which “force work- 
ingmen either to join them, or starve,’”’ a condem- 
nation which loses none of its force when we con- 


sider conditions recently discovered in the Govern- 
ment’s army camps. Nor would the Pontiff have a 
good word for a union which collects more than 
$1,000,000 annually from untrained poorly paid 
workers, yet never renders an accounting, or a 
union which keeps high-salared officials in power 
indefinitely through the simple process of never 
calling an election. “Office-holders should be ap- 
pointed with due prudence and discretion,” wrote 
the Pontiff, and in his view, they must be working- 
men, not professional leaders who capitalize on the 
union, and men of high moral character. 

Writing forty years later, Pius XI reaffirms, in 
the Encyclical On the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order, the doctrine of Leo XIII on labor unions. 
After paying his predecessor a merited tribute of 
praise for his defense of the union at a time when 
many Catholics viewed associations for wage-earn- 
ers with disfavor, and even with hostility, Pius XI 
expresses regret that in many countries it has been 
impossible to organize Catholic trade unions. Under 
these unfavorable conditions, Catholics “seem to 
have no choice but to enrol themselves in neutral 
trade unions.”’ The respective Bishops may sanc- 
tion this, with necessary precautions. 

But no Catholic may join a union which fails to 
“respect justice and equity,” or which does not 
permit its members “full freedom to follow the dic- 
tates of their conscience, and to obey the precepts 
of the Church.” Here again our Catholic Labor 
Schools aid in providing the necessary “precau- 
tions” by affording trade-union members an oppor- 
tunity for “a thorough religious and moral train- 
ing, that these in turn may impart to the labor 
unions to which they belong the upright spirit 
which should direct their entire conduct.” 

The whole duty of the labor union may be sum- 
marized in the statement that is bound to regulate 
its relations to the state, to its own members, to 
employers, and to the public, by the natural and 
the Divine laws. What harm has come to the world 
from the rejection of these laws is clear, and from 
it the labor union cannot hope to escape. We see 
the logical working out of a philosophy of life with- 
out God in the collapse of civilization in Germany 
and Russia, in the ruined towns of England, in the 
increase of armaments in every part of the world, 
and in our own anxious minds, as we perceive our- 
selves gradually slipping into a war which we 
neither occasioned nor initiated, and which is being 
waged for aims that are not yet clear. Man, as he 
turns from God and denies the Will of his Creator, 
is wont to boast of new-found liberty. Time has 
shown that such liberty leads only to discord, war, 
and the destruction of all that we have learned to 
know as civilization. 

“If society is to be healed now,’’ wrote Leo XIII 
in 1891, “in no other way can it be healed save by 
a return to Christian life and Christian principles.” 
The labor union inspired and sustained by justice 
and charity can aid in that return. In holding to 
secularism, it destroys its foundation on which it 
might securely rest, and goes down the road that 
inevitably ends in the common ruin of workers and 
the state. 
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THE WAR MAKING POWER 


NOT long ago, a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net stated publicly that today wars are not de- 
clared, but waged. It may be that he was referring 
to the war carried on by Japan, and the wars be- 
gun by Hitler, none of which was “declared.” In 
that sense, the Secretary was right. But it has 
since been held that the words are capable of an- 
other meaning; that they declare that the country 
may engage in war without reference to Congress, 
should the President deem such belligerency neces- 
sary for the country’s defense. 

Nearly a century ago, a bill was introduced in 
Congress which in effect, although not in set terms, 
authorized the President to invade Mexico, should 
he conclude that Mexico was about to invade the 
United States. Out in Illinois, a citizen wrote his 
Congressman to ask him to support this bill. But 
this Congressman had other ideas. “First, let me 
state what I understand to be your position,” he 
wrote in reply. “It is that if it shall become neces- 
sary to repel invasion, the President may, without 
violation of the Constitution, cross the line, and in- 
vade the territory of another country, and that 
whether such necessity exists in any given case the 
President is the sole judge. 

“Allow the President to invade a neighboring na- 
tion whenever he shall deem it necessary to repel 
an invasion, and you allow him to do so whenever 
he may choose to say he deems it necessary for 
such purpose, and you allow him to make war at 
pleasure. Study to see if you can fix any limit to 
his power in this respect. If today he should choose 
to say he thinks it necessary to invade Canada to 
prevent the British from invading us, how could 
you stop him? You may say to him, ‘I see no possi- 
bility of the British invading us,’ but he will say to 
you, ‘Be silent; I see it, if you don’t.’ 

“The provision of the Constitution giving the 
war-making power to Congress was dictated, as I 
understand it, by the following reasons: Kings had 
always been involving and impoverishing their peo- 
ple in wars, pretending generally, if not always, 
that the good of the people was the object. This our 
convention understood to be the most oppressive 
of all kingly oppressions, and they resolved so to 
frame the Constitution that no one man should 
hold the power of bringing this oppression upon us. 
But your view destroys the whole matter, and 
places the President where kings have always 
stood.” 

It is quite true that times have changed since 
this interpretation of the Constitution was penned. 
Nations do not give notice by breaking off diplo- 
matic relations. They prepare in secret for war, 
and the first blow is struck without warning. This 
change has come about in the last seven years, 
with the unfortunate result that every country 
must now maintain vast defenses. But in the last 
century the Constitution has not been changed. It 
still vests the war-making power in Congress alone. 

The name of the Congressman who wrote the 
letter here quoted is Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE EXTRA PAY 


WHEN war comes, we shall lend of our savings, if 
we have any, to the Government. Hence it might 
be well to make a virtue out of necessity, and fol- 
low the hint offered by Mrs. Roosevelt when she 
advised every wage-earner who receives another 
dollar in his pay-envelope to lend it to the Govern- 
ment as “an investment.” But the difficulty in fol- 
lowing this advice is that millions of wage-earners, 
now at work for the first time in years, will prob- 
ably prefer to pay their private debts, to buy 
clothes for their ragged children, and to indulge in 
a full meal after a long Lent of unemployment. 


HOME DEFENSE 


WERE Congress formally to request Great 
Britain to state her war aims, it is not at all 
probable that an answer in explicit terms would 
be returned. But implicit in the answer, assum- 
ing that one would be given, would be the prin- 
ciple that Great Britain is fighting for the pro- 
tection and promotion of what she considers 
her best interests. 

_ With that answer, we could hardly quarrel. 
In fact, the first duty of every legitimate gov- 
ernment is the protection of its own interests. 
This duty is today imperative, for as govern- 
ments go, interests are safe only as long as they 
are guarded by the government to which they 
pertain. 

But what are our war aims? If, as some 
maintain, our greatest and in truth only safe- 
guard is to aid Great Britain, no answer can 
be given. For we do not know, except in the 
general terms stated, what the British aims are. 
On the other hand, it can be maintained that 
since we are not at war, we have no war aims. 

But if we are not actually at war, we are 
preparing for war. If the phrase seem unjusti- 
fied, it can be altered to assert that all over the 
country military camps are being opened, and 
that the Government is signing contracts for 
the manufacture of tanks, planes, guns and 
ships, which will cost billions of dollars. By 
June, more than a million young men will live 
under military rule and training in these camps, 
and by the end of the year, unless the projects 
now being carried out fail notably, we shall 
have a fairly respectable military force. 
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NOPE DEFERRED 


WE wish our British cousins all good fortune, and 
in that spirit offer them a word of counsel. If they 
expect to receive speedily any notable accession of 
military strength from this country, we greatly 
fear that their expectations are doomed to expire, 
strangulated in coils of red tape. Can they not 
make their own contracts here, and elsewhere, and 
thus provide for speedy deliveries of the munitions 
they sorely need? Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick, and too much reliance upon this country for 
implements of war will set up in them a very bad 
case of heart-sickness. 


VENTION? 


For what purpose is it to be used? President 
Roosevelt said last October: “We are arming 
ourselves not for any purpose of conquest or 
intervention in foreign disputes. . . . We will not 
participate in foreign wars, and will not send 
our army, naval or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside the Americas, except in case of 
attack.” Whatever meaning may be attached to 
this public statement, it certainly asserts that 
we are not preparing to get into a foreign war 
actively, or even to intervene in any foreign 
war. 

But later statements by Administration 
spokesmen indicate that another meaning may 
be attached to the President’s October state- 
ment. We are now preparing to adopt policies 
which are not only in their very nature “inter- 
vention,” but which inevitably will involve us 
actively in foreign wars. These policies are not, 
of course, styled “war policies.” They are said 
to be policies for the establishment of world- 
peace, to come when the United States guaran- 
tees freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear 
throughout the world. 

As Dr. Charles A. Beard said last week, it 
hardly seems possible for the United States to 
provide all Europe and Asia with a Bill of 
Rights. We may add that, in our judgment, to 
provide a Bill of Rights is not the duty of the 
United States. The prime duty of the United 
States is to provide first for the welfare of the 
American peoples. Whatever Great Britain’s 
aims may be, what are ours? 








A DETROIT OUTLAW 


WHEN Mr. Sidney Hillman ruled that the Govern- 
ment contract for engines and trucks, an essential 
part of the preparedness program, would not be 
awarded to Henry Ford, although Mr. Ford’s was 
the lowest bid, he formulated the Government’s 
present policy. A few days earlier, Mrs. Roosevelt 
had said publicly that the President could take 
over the Ford factories “tomorrow,” and operate 
them. It is quite true that he could take them over. 
Whether he could operate them, is another ques- 
tion. But as long as we remain in the supposition 
that the country is not under martial law, we also 
remain in the supposition that it is best to proceed 
according to the rules of civil law. 

Mr. Hillman’s decision traces back to the fact 
that Mr. Ford has not only differed from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board on various occasions, 
but that he has been found guilty on several counts 
in the lower courts. Since, however, Mr. Ford's 
appeal is pending, it cannot be asserted that he is 
guilty of violating any law. This is not a fine-spun 
distinction. It rests on the principle, hitherto ac- 
cepted as a legal axiom, that a man accused is pre- 
sumed to be innocent, until the courts have de- 
cided that he is not. The point can perhaps be 
grasped more easily, if we picture ourselves in Mr. 
Ford’s position after the Hillman ruling. We have 
not been found guilty of any crime or misdemeanor. 
Yet the Government discriminates against us, on 
the ground that at some time in the future we may 
be found guilty. 

We confess to no particular predilection for Mr. 
Ford and his methods. His labor policy has very 
far to go before it reaches the model proposed by 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. Still, it is by no means evi- 
dent that his standards are in every respect lower 
than those required by Federal enactment. That 
will not be evident until Mr. Ford, having exhausted 
his remedy at law, shall be pronounced guilty. On 
the other hand, it will be conceded that Mr. Ford 
has no peer as a production-engineer. And, if we 
are to credit the testimony of Secretaries Stimson 
and Knox, we are in dire need of munitions to keep 
this country from falling under the destructive rule 
of Hitler. 

What is disturbing in this ruling is not Mr. Hill- 
man’s solicitude for the rights of the wage-earner. 
That, of course, is laudable. The disturbing element 
is that an official whose very existence is not known 
to the Constitution, and whose appointment in no 
way depended upon the will of the people, as this 
might be expressed by the Senate, is able to set 
aside a pressing, almost vital, need of the Govern- 
ment, in order to enforce, independently of the 
courts, his theory of what the relations of employer 
and employe ought to be. 

It may be assumed that the cries of the Admin- 
istration’s spokesmen arise not from panic, but 
from a reasoned conclusion of serious danger to 
the Government in delayed munitions. Under that 
assumption, it seems to us that Mr. Hillman has 
compared the welfare of the worker, as he under- 
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stands it, with the welfare of the Government, and 
has ruled against the Government. 

The head of Mr. Ford’s offending is his dislike, 
not of associations for workers, but of the labor 
union as he has come to know it by experience. He 
makes no secret of this dislike. One of the reasons 
why he is now in the toils of the law is his repeated 
expression of it. He has said that no man need join 
a union to get a job in his factories, and he will not 
agree that a union which wage-earners are forced 
to join, or to go without a job, can either properly 
represent the wishes of the worker, or bargain col- 
lectively with the employer. But in defending his 
views on the union, Mr. Ford has not infrequently 
assumed positions which open the way to disorders 
no less serious than those which he attributes to 
enforced unions. 

In the long run, Mrs. Roosevelt is right in saying 
that the President can take over the Ford factory 
tomorrow, if he wishes. But whether meant or not, 
her pronouncement also contains a warning to 
labor. Under his war-powers, the President can 
also enlist all workers in the Government’s defense 
forces, and oblige them to cooperate, regardless of 
union rules and regulations. 

It will be far better for the country to reach a 
conclusion on these questions raised by Mr. Hill- 
man’s ruling, before our helplessness makes the 
methods of a totalitarian government our last de- 
fense—if, indeed, totalitarianism can ever provide 
a defense. In preparing for war, it is risking too 
much to rely upon the opinion of one subsidiary 
official. 


ON PREACHING 


SOME of our correspondents are writing us about 
sermons they have recently heard. The sermons at 
least kept the auditors awake, and that is a tri- 
umph which Saint Paul himself, at least on one 
notable occasion, did not achieve. But it is regret- 
table to note that the tone of these letters is some- 
what critical. 

Sermons may be listened to in various moods. 
Some people take the position of the old Kentuck- 
ian who said that sermons were like whiskey; all 
good, but some better. Others may say: “Here is a 
man talking about God, and that reminds me that 
there is a God to Whom I owe duties.” Another 
mood is: “I don’t like this man’s pronunciation, or 
his grammar.” Well, there probably were times 
when Saint Peter’s enunciation left something to 
be desired, for as the servant maid observed on 
that sorrowful night, his speech betrayed him. Even 
when he became Pope, his infallibility did not 
guard him against lapses in syntax. 

One correspondent thinks his pastor too vehe- 
ment in his general bearing in the pulpit. How far 
this criticism may be justified, we cannot say, but 
can only suggest that the pastor is following the 
advice of Lincoln who once said: ‘“‘When I hear a 
man preach, I like to see him act as if he were 
fighting bees.” At least, this shepherd is taking his 
task seriously. 
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KEEPING THE WORD 


NO matter how often we read it, we can find in the 
Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, viii, 4-15) new 
and hitherto unsuspected applications. The Parable 
it contains was told by Our Lord probably in the 
second year of His teaching, and on this occasion, 
as we learn from Saint Luke, He had been going 
“through the cities and towns, preaching and 
evangelizing the kingdom of God.” With Him were 
the Apostles and many women “who ministered 
unto him of their substance.” Three of these holy 
women are named; Mary Magdalen, Joanna, the 
wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward and Susanna. The 
names of the others are written in the Book of Life, 
with those of thousands of other Saints who have 
served Christ in the poor and the afflicted. 

The preaching of Our Lord had attracted many 
followers, but not all remained faithful. Some kept 
near Him out of a spirit of curiosity, mainly to 
witness the miracles He wrought, and others joined 
the company, because now and then they were fed. 
But these soon fell away, for the doctrine which 
Jesus taught was too high for them. They were of 
the earth earthy, and their aspirations did not rise 
above a desire for an easy, comfortable life. As the 
weeks went on, the wheat was winnowed from the 
chaff; the curious, the idle, and those attached to 
their sinful lives departed from Him. 

When Our Lord sat down to preach to the peo- 
ple, His eyes beheld one of the most beautiful views 
in Palestine. Gentle hills rose above the blue waters 
of Lake Tiberias, and the highly cultivated terraces 
and valleys spread out before Him like a carpet of 
gorgeous coloring. We need not think that Jesus 
took His text from this lovely scene, but His theme 
certainly fitted in perfectly with the surroundings, 
and with the audience, tillers of the soil, or fa- 
miliar, at least by observation, with agricultural 
operations. Nor is it certain, but only probable, 
that in this Parable of the Sower, Jesus reviewed 
the results of His preaching and, at the same time, 
gave a warning to those who had gathered to hear 
Him again. What is certain is that the Parable can 
be read as a warning to us to whom the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God has been preached since our 
childhood, and with such little fruit. 

Our Lord compares those who hear the Word to 
four different kinds of soil, or field. The word falls 
upon all, but in one case only does it bring forth an 
abundant harvest. Souls can be like the wayside, 
trodden on by all. These hear, but they are careless, 
and Satan steals the seed. Others are thin, rocky 
soil. The seed springs up, but as it has little mois- 
ture, the blade soon withers away. In the third 
class, we find souls in which the thorns, “the cares, 
and riches, and pleasures of this life,” choke all 
growth. Finally, there are men and women “who 
in a good and perfect heart, hearing the word, keep 
it, and bring forth fruit in patience.” 

What sort of field is this soul of ours? Let us 
examine it carefully, for there is yet time to make 
the changes that are necessary. But we must not 
delay. The day will soon come when the Master 
will ask us how we have kept the Word 














CORRESPONDENCE 








NO CRUSADE 


EpiTor: I have read most of Arnold Lunn’s books 
and admired him in his literary capacity. But I fail 
to see the full logic of his article, For Some, It Is a 
Crusade (AMERICA, January 25). 

Is Christianity so tied up with a nation, people 
or empire that its existence depends on an armed 
victory? Saint Augustine thought so in regard to 
the Roman Empire, but on the ruins of that, as 
history testifies, was built a better way of life. 
Many of the French bishops and priests thought 
that Christian civilization depended on the old Mon- 
archy. The revolution later testified otherwise. The 
Church has seen many heresies come and go. She 
will also see Hitlerism and Stalinism pass into ob- 
livion when the causes are finally removed, such as 
greed of empires, irreligion, control of the seas, etc. 

If the British Empire is not formally fighting for 
Christian civilization, she may at any time, then, 
make peace with Hitler on agreed terms, the same 
as she is now enlisting the good will of Stalin. Will 
those who think this a crusade have fought in vain 
then? Did a British victory erase Kaiserism? Will 
it stamp out Nazism? Will a British victory restore 
a Russian-occupied Poland, Finland and the other 
Balkan States which Stalin took by force of arms? 
Will a British victory destroy Communism? Will it 
free a China, India, Egypt, Africa or Palestine? Up 
to now the Holy Father has not said that this a 
war to save Christendom. He has not raised the 
banner of “God wills it.” 


Ohio. SACERDOS 


CORRECTION 


EpiTor: In Winter Journey (AMERICA, February 8) 
I observe that, according to Father Blakely, Sarah 
Lincoln, Abraham’s sister, went along with the 
family from Indiana to Illinois. If she did, she went 
in her coffin. Born on February 10, 1807, she mar- 
ried Aaron Grigsby some time in August, 1826, and 
died at the birth of her first child on January 20, 
1828, two years before the move to Illinois. 
New York, N. Y. JOHN WILTBYE 


ELECTORAL VOTE 


EpitTor: Marshall Smelser, in his letter (December 
18), pointed out the crux of our disagreement, i.é., 
my fear and his hope for central-national or Fed- 
eral government. 

I would have the form of our Government remain 
as closely as possible to its original frame. As Mr. 
Smelser pointed out in his articles, we have gone a 
long way from the founding fathers’ idea of elec- 
tors—I regret that we have. I would not go further. 

The figures in Mr. Smelser’s letter between New 


York and Delaware do seem unfair; so too with 
other States. Unfair, that is, if we were forming a 
democracy—but not unfair, I submit, if we wish 
to maintain our Republic. 

New York receives 47 electors because that is 
the combined total of Representatives and Sena- 
tors. The number of Representatives is determined 
by total population, one to each 300,000; so, too, 
with Delaware; so, too, with every State. Each 
State has the right to decide who shall vote. That 
improvement could be made within many States 
there is little doubt. But that is not our argument. 

Now, if we are to change our Constitution so 
that we elect the President by popular vote, would 
it be feasible to do away with the Senate, which 
has no bearing on population at all? Furthermore, 
along the same line of reasoning, shouldn’t we not 
only amend the Constitution for popular election of 
the President, but also amend it so that subsequent 
amendments should be made by popular vote? 

I, of course, think not. 

New York, N. Y. 


ONE-MAN RULE 


EprTor: From your watch tower in Israel, exactly 
as you did twenty-five years ago, you have warned 
the American people weekly of every act by which 
the case for war has been built up, item by item. 

Already, in your editorial, We Go to War (Janu- 
ary 11), you look to the aftermath of the war. 
Then we shall still have to live under some form of 
government. But if now our people are led to be- 
lieve that “no precautions need be taken against 
attacks upon Constitutional government on the 
plea of extreme emergency,” who will give us as- 
surance that then our precious civil liberties will 
not be wholly lost to us? What safeguard shall we 
have against infringement of our natural rights to 
life, liberty and property; what guarantee against 
unwarranted seizures; what redress in case of per- 
sonal violence? Surely if the Constitution can be 
violated with impunity in one instance, why not in 
another? 

But, we are told, we shall use dictatorial proc- 
esses only for the speedy dispatch of the war and 
then gladly return to the cumbersome processes of 
democracy. It is a strange logic that urges undem- 
ocratic methods at home to save democracies 
abroad. But, aside from logic, there is the whole 
question to be faced, if we allow the spirit of one- 
man rule to grow, of just how free and human the 
government will permit our lives to be after the 
war. We realize that democratic methods are slow; 
dictatorial, lightning-like. The orations of Demos- 
thenes can show us that. Yet who would prefer to 
have lived at the beck and call of Philip of Mace- 
don, unable to call his life his own, rather than in 


F. W. DUGAN 
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the democracy of Athens with his right of free 
speech on every governmental measure? 

Can it be that we are now on the way to losing 
our civil liberties because, as a people, we have 
ceased to deserve them? 


Weston, Mass. CARL THAYER, S.J. 


DICTIONARY 

EprTor: AMERICA should be congratulated on find- 
ing space for two articles like New Stream-Lining 
for Ox-Cart Words by William G. Ryan, and The 
Bane of Cant by good old Anonymous (February 
1). 

I prefer the forthright and serious handling of 
the subject by Anonymous to the more entertain- 
ingly satirical style of Mr. Ryan. After thirty years 
of newspaper writing I have come to fear that lots 
of people fail to distinguish satire from earnestness. 
I shall not be surprised if Mr. Ryan is severely 
taken to task for being against the dictionary. 

Impatience with the dictionary meaning of 
words has already brought us to a point where any 
two people about to discuss a subject must first 
define their understanding of the terms about to 
be used before any sense can be found in the inter- 
change of ideas. It is not at all funny. It is a seri- 
ous matter when the American people are facing a 
great crisis in their lives and cannot understand 
what the words of their own language mean. I re- 
gret that magazines devoted to serious purposes in 
this country are not more energetic in protesting 
against the continued spread of this evil. 

Stratford, Conn. ALFRED S. O’BRIEN 


QUERY 

Epitor: You’ve probably been already deluged as 
though you had committed an Orson Welles—but 
who is Leo XVIII (AMerIcA, February 1, page 
458) ? 


New York, N. Y. M. E. MCLAUGHLIN 


ATHLETICS 

Epitor: As we read about the activities of our 
Catholic youth organizations, our boys’ clubs and 
such, we begin to think that perhaps too much em- 
phasis is placed on athletics. Intense competitive 
sports do not make for character. On the contrary 
they can harm and brutalize. 

There are those who insist that boxing bouts, 
football games, hockey matches are the only means 
to save boys from crime. This is not true. There 
may be some unfortunate creatures who are helped 
by intense physical exercises, but they are victims 
of disease or examples of arrested development and 
require special attention. 

But now take the group labeled “bad boys,” those 
of whom it is predicted they will become gangsters. 
There is mentality in this group. That mentality 
needs training in recreational hours. These boys 
have ambition—misplaced, it is true, but they want 
to make something of themselves. We have led 
them astray by honoring wealth and influence no 
matter how attained. We have set false values on 
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material and worldly goods. These boys have come 
to feel these are the only possessions worth having 
and to get them, even in the smallest degree, they 
must lie, steal, cheat, trick and worse. In competi- 
tive sports they will employ these very same tac- 
tics in order to win. The weaker ones will be 
crushed by the bullies and the knowing and the 
thoughtless. 

These boys should be led along the gentle, hope- 
ful roads of the arts. They should learn of the 
power of beauty and thought. They should be 
taught to make beautiful things. We need new 
young artists, poets, musicians, designers, play- 
wrights. Hardened criminals and prisoners have 
been re-born through this training. The toughest 
boys enjoy the arts and crafts if their instructors 
be the right people and not namby-pambys. Yes, 
exercise is good, but let it be cooperative. Let all 
have an equal share in the fun—swimming, skat- 
ing, walking—all engaged for the joy of comrade- 
ship and shared pleasure, and not for prizes nor 
championships. 

Alas, alas, once our colleges and universities dom- 
inated and inspired the world, but athletics have 
been their undoing. From like destruction let us 
save, while there is yet time, our youth, yes, our 


“bad boys.” 
New York, N. Y. J. H. BREEN 


THREAT 

EpiTor: In the course of my duties as city editor 
of a daily newspaper here, it was my opportunity 
to learn something of two German prisoners of 
war who escaped from a train eleven miles from 
this eastern Canadian city. When the pair was 
caught, they talked freely and intelligently, demon- 
strating great familiarity with the English lan- 
guage and with world economics. The men ap- 
peare to be sincere and convinced of what they 
considered inevitable German victory. With this, 
of course, Canadians who spoke with them were 
not in agreement. 

One thing the men did say and that was that it 
was no idea of the Nazis to consider crossing the 
Atlantic at this time. “But that won’t be neces- 
sary,” they went on, adding that the United States 
would be attacked economically when Germany 
gained control of Europe and the British Isles. The 
men told in some detail how this was possible. 

The point I would make is this: Should not the 
United States see this and do all in its power to 
prevent an economic war that would impoverish 
the country and reduce it to pioneer status? As 
has so often been reiterated, United States soldiers 
are not wanted in the war. There is slight danger 
of her young men being hurtled into war. 

The United States is threatened, and the Ger- 
man prisoners bear this out. Like the English who, 
before war, couldn’t believe the signs of the future, 
the Americans are hiding their heads in the sand. 
How Catholics can do this after reading Arnold 
Lunn’s recent article in AMERICA (January 25), 
we fail to see. His logic was unassailable. 

Moncton, N. B. J. E. BELLIVEAU 
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FLACCUS RESARTUS 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 








LATIN, so I am told, is a dead language. It may 
be so, too. Certainly in the past twenty years some 
of our leading educators have been making furious 
attempts to bury it. They have made it as deadly 
dry and as deadly uninteresting as humanly pos- 
sible; they have decreed that no longer is it a pre- 
requisite of a college education. I believe that was 
done on the theory that it has no place in our 
present, fuller life; that a boy is better studying 
wood-working, or something he can use in the 
marts of trade; something practical. 

But I am afraid I have too much imagination for 
my own good. Instead of seeing in my mind’s eye 
a procession of dignified educators, dressed in im- 
peccable morning clothes, acting as pall bearers to 
a dog-eared tome labeled “Latin,” I see another 
gang of outlaws stabbing Caesar; I see Cicero 
threatened by another Catiline; worst of all I see 
gentle Virgil and Horace being done to death. And 
even if it be asserted that this is all in the name of 
Progress, still I am against it. 

Perhaps his humor is the reason Horace, for 
example, is being lighted the dusty way to peda- 
gogical death. For humor is a thing which educa- 
tion cannot seem to comprehend. It fails to fall 
into place as all the sad pieces of the human pat- 
tern do. Humor stands aloof, refusing to be fitted 
into the jig-saw puzzle of life, laughing at the fren- 
zied attempts to classify—or deaden— it. 

You did not know that Horace was humorous? 
Why, you poor boy! Did your educators fail you 
there? Possibly when you studied Horace you were 
compelled to scan the lines, and decide just which 
of the metric patterns a given ode followed? Did 
your instructor demand’ an exactly literal transla- 
tion of each ode? I hope, if he did, that he at least 
allowed you to go on from there and get the real 
meaning of it? If not, no wonder you disliked 
Horace; no wonder you carried fuel to his funeral 
pyre with glad cries. 

Too many instructors, altogether too many, re- 
gard Latin as an exercise in which no imagination 
should be permitted. And that is the height of silli- 
ness, because if no imagination were permitted in 
the study of English verse, where would the stu- 
dent be? Without imagination what would any- 
body make out of Mr. Chesterton’s magnificent 
Lepanto, or out of his Ballad of Saint Barbara? 
And yet when we come to a foreign language, we 
try to capture the meaning of the author by trans- 


lating his words literally; and we get no more than 
the skeletal structure which he clothed with life. 

Let us try, now, to catch a little of the spirit of 
Horace, as he exemplified it in Ode 32 Book 1. I 
mean the Poscimur. Siquid vacui sub ombra. .. . 
Take out your Horace and read that ode pains- 
takingly. Then see if Horace really did not mean 
something like this: 

If ever I have laid a lay 
Which, mayhap, shall enthuse posterity 


When I “compounded am with clay,” 
Enjoying Pluto’s famed austerity, 


The time has come (the Walrus said) 
To show my—more or less—ability, 
Ere Lyric Art shall hang its head 
And mourn my one-time stern virility. 


So help me, Lyre, Apollo’s shell, 
Compose the Masterpiece Magnificent. 

Maecenas, then, can’t very well. 
Complain he has been too munificent. 


A literal translation? Certainly not. A faithful 
interpretation? So I believe. 

Turn then to Book 3, and look at Ode 28, the 
Festo quid potius die. . . . That is distinctly humor- 
ous. Try and picture Horace reclining on the torus 
altus in the home of his friend, Lyde. She is beau- 
tiful and charming. She is a little bit of all right in 
nearly every way, but she is, Heaven knows, in- 
clined to be miserly in furnishing refreshment. And 
Horace takes her to task, gently, like this: 

Some potent Caecuban bring out, 
O Lyde, on this festal day. 


You've kept it sealed 'till it is stout 
Enough to controvert decay. 


I know you hate to see it go; 
Would sooner, lose an arm, or leg. 
But you have plenty more, I trow, 
So loosen up. Break out a keg. 


This Sabine thickens up the tongue; 
If you would hear me really sing 
Knock out the old Caecuban bung 
And watch me make the welkin ring! 


Or go back to book 1 and look at Ode 38, the 
Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. .. . 


Boy, I dislike the pomp of the Persians; 
Chaplets of linden displease me a lot. 

Seek not the rose on your country excursions. 
What is a rose? Just a smell, is it not? 


Bring on the myrtle, son; make it snappy. 
Wreathe it, around my fair brow let it twine. 

Then, if you’d make me perfectly happy, 
Bring on some livening juice of the vine. 


In Book 2, Ode 6, we read Septimi, Gades aditure 
mecum et....or 


Oh Septimus, about to go and leave me 
For Gades and the Moorish Syrtes wild, 

I may not be here when, and if, you come back; 
I’m flirting with Tarentum’s climate mild. 
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I’d thought I’d end my life here by the Tiber, 
When I had tired of war and of the sea, 

But lately I’ve been reading travel folders, 
And the Galesian Vale appeals to me. 


Its honey rivals that of far Hymettus; 

Its olives grow much larger than our own; 
Its grapes excel Falernian clusters; 

Its wines have stronger alcoholic tone. 


The Rotary and Lions Clubs invite me; 
The Mayor has sent to me the City’s key; 
So if you don’t find me around the Tiber, 
I'll be in old Tarentum-by-the-Sea. 


If you are not yet convinced that there is a great 
deal of healthy fun in Horace, let’s try just one 
more ode. It is my favorite, I think, of all the Odes 
and Epodes. I really did hate to paraphrase this 
one, knowing that all the melody would be lost. It 
is Ode 9 of Book 1, Vides ut alta.... 


Light up the furnace fire, Thaliarchus, 
Soracte’s crest is drifted deep with snow. 
And let us take, to insulate the carcase, 
A hoot of pre-war Sabine ere we go. 
Evoe! 


Let the Gods who set this cruel cold about us 
Work out their own salvation as they will. 

But you and I, lest warring wind should rout us, 
Must have another hoot—against the chill! 

Evoe! 

Whatever Dame Fortuna choose to send us 
Myself for one shall count it all as gain, 

And though the Gods to-morrow turn and rend us 
This present jar shall not have died in vain! 

Evoe! 

Now ... burp! ... for the Campus, Thaliarchus, 
To cause the dames excursions and alarms. 


I think the gals are willing—vide Barkis. 
“To Arms!” the watchword is, old boy, “To Arms!” 


Evoe! 
Who said Horace was hors de combat? 


WHY NOT KRISTIN? 


MARIE FORD KEEFE 








IT is so long ago that I have all but forgotten when 
I first heard of the book. The memory of the days 
spent reading it is so vivid that it seems yesterday. 
I slept when exhausted with reading and weeping, 
late enough to sustain life and a few extra pounds. 
When I closed the book and sat thinking of the 
light snow that fell on Kristin’s grave, I have never 
had such a conviction of greatness. Here was the 
universal woman. For days I had lived with Kristin, 
had wept over the fair, gentle maid following 
Erland’s wildered paths. I had gone down with her 
into the depths and rejoiced with her as she arose 
each time bearing a new life in her arms. I had felt 
the toil and the years on the great estates at 
Husaby make a bitter and wrathful woman of the 
gentle maid. I had worried with her over the future 
of each new son laid in her arms, these great tall 
sons with kingly blood in their veins. And then 
when age had come upon her and she looked back 
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over her life, it was as a man who surveys from a 
great height the road he has traveled down in the 
valley. The difficulties have all vanished, and he 
knows the good road that it was. 

Perhaps, Mr. Adler, you do not believe that 
women are people. I suppose we represent conserv- 
atively half of the human race and yet, on that list 
of one hundred “greats,” and a few of the contem- 
porary “guessed to be greats,’”’ why did you give 
us Moll Flanders, Madam Bowary and Anna Kare- 
nina as prototypes, and snub Kristin? I know all 
three of these ladies, and they bore me to tears. 

Perhaps it was the timing of the blow that fell 
upon me when I discovered that you had snubbed 
Kristin that made it so hard to bear. Though your 
very stimulating book has been out a year, I had 
just acquired it—asking around here and there— 
and was carrying it home as I walked on air. I had 
seen and talked to the woman from whose brain 
Kristin had sprung, like Minerva from the head of 
Jove. I am ordinarily a very receptive and respon- 
sive person—frequently I hear the life history of 
some woman who has sat next to me on a short 
trip downtown on the street car. But here I sat 
with the woman who had created Kristin standing 
before me, and I was practically speechless. 

I had come downtown hours ahead of time to 
the great hall where she was to talk. Madame 
Undset had come in early to try the microphone. 
This mythical woman who dwelt on Olympus stood 
before me in the flesh. I know she recognized awe 
in my face. Her manner was lovely and encourag- 
ing, but years of worship had left me tongue-tied. 
Why could I not tell her the tower of strength and 
courage it has been to me all the years I have been 
reading it? However, what would you say if Shake- 
speare stood before you? Would you ask him how 
these people had stepped down out of his brain, 
Juliet, Hamlet, Lady Macbeth and the hosts of 
others who have lived and breathed for hundreds 
of years? Would you ask him how he put this vital 
fire into them, that they continue to live in the 
minds and hearts of men? To me Kristin is like a 
great stage where each man plays his part. You 
will find all men and all women there. It is a 
pageant of life so true that it might have hap- 
pened yesterday. Yet it is eternal. 

That evening the blow fell. I opened your book, 
and realized for the first time that some contem- 
porary authors had been included. When my eye 
traveled down the list and I saw Thoman Mann’s 
Joseph In Egypt, and Magic Mountain, and Joyce’s 
Ulysses, and realized for the first time that you 
had omitted Kristen, I was dumbfounded. 

If Europe is to have an Easter, it will be brought 
about by women like Kristin. The breath of the 
tomb clings to the Madame Bovarys and such like. 
And believe me, Mr. Adler, a hundred years from 
now they will have all forgotten Joseph and 
Ulysses. But of Kristin they will say: “Oh, yes, I 
remember her. I saw her once when she was a 
young girl. It was spring, and she was standing 
looking out over the fields at Jorundgaard with a 
calm look of listening expectancy on her face. She 
was beautiful.” 
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GREAT, IF GLOOMY, TALE 
OF VALOR UNDER BRUTALITY 


To SING WITH THE ANGELS. By Maurice Hindus. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.75 
THE title of the book is taken from a sentence of an 
editorial which appeared on the front page of the daily 
journal, Lidové Noviny, in Praha on October 1, 1938. 
This was just after the Munich Pact had made it im- 
possible for Czechoslovakia to resist aggression, and 
without consultation had “entrusted to Hitler the lives 
and destinies of three quarters of a million Czechs.” 
The full sentence reads: “We wanted to sing with the 
angels and now we must howl with the wolves.” After 
two short chapters-—in a book of almost six hundred 
pages—the news of the betrayal reaches the little Cath- 
olic village of Liptovitse in Moravia; and the rest of the 
book deals with the coming of the Nazis, their “protec- 
torate” in Czechoslovakia and the effect on the lives and 
destinies of the village folk. 

The book is superbly written, is grippingly graphic; 
there are plot and romance of a kind; there is observant 
psychology and there are heroes and deeds of valor; but 
primarily and preeminently, it is a story of the grinding 
suppression, the ruthless persecution of a whole people. 
Naturally, the book is a dire indictment of Hitler and 
of the forces of Nazi Germany. The book gives the im- 
pression of authenticity and the author is one who 
should know. We only hope that under the guise of fic- 
tion the picture is overdrawn; though most of us, I think, 
have the fear that it is not. 

As one might perhaps expect in a book which pur- 
ports to give a word picture of a people under persecu- 
tion, there are passages here and there which are objec- 
tionably descriptive. In particular, there is one rather 
long, very repulsive, entirely too detailed description of 
a bestial act of vengeance perpetrated by the oppressed. 

The book is written with strength and real power; it 
is interesting and of probable value as impressionistic 
history. Though there is a feeble effort to end on a note 
of hope, it remains the story of brutal persecution and, 
wrapping as it does a still darker robe about a world 
already enshrouded in gloom, it would tend to leave its 
reader with a feeling of depression and hopelessness— 
when we all need hope. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


SOME OF GOD’S CHILDREN 
BLESS HIM FOR WINCS 


THE FLYING PRIEST OVER THE Arctic. By Paul Schulte, 

O.M.I. Harper and Bros. $2.75 
A missioner friend of the author had died a lonely and 
untimely death because, though there was a hospital 
only eighty miles from his station, bearers could not 
get him there in time for necessary treatment. As a 
result of this personal sorrow, Father Schulte resolved 
to do what he could to bring modern motorized trans- 
portation to the missions. He was particularly suited 
to this work, being much interested in aviation and hav- 
ing been an air pilot during the first World War. In 
1927 he organized and incorporated the MIVA—the 
Missionary International Vehicular Association—which 
has since placed in the service of the missions through- 
out the world “many hundreds of automobiles, a whole 
fleet of motorboats, a dozen airplanes and fifteen radio 
stations”—a marvellous record which makes one wish 
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that like benefits might be extended to yet more mem- 
bers of the vanguard army of Christ. 

All missions are difficult in one way or another, but 
Pope Pius XI called those in the Arctic “the poorest, 
the most isolated, and the hardest in the world.” Bishop 
Turquetil’s Vicariate Apostolic, of which Father Schulte 
writes, covers tractless territory of 1,600,000 square 
miles—barren, icy miles where the mercury hovers for 
months together at 50° below zero. The Eskimos them- 
selves admit that the cold penetrates to the heart: not 
to the hearts, though, of these intrepid Oblate heroes 
of the Arctic who, remote from contact with their fel- 
lows (even the mail gets through but once a year), and 
strangers indeed to all the amenities of civilized life, 
labor at this outpost of the world. 

To assist such men as these, next to whom ordinary 
mortals sink to pigmy size, Father Schulte was sent 
by the “Pope of the Missions”; and his good plane The 
Flying Cross has been his faithful ally though north- 
ern flying conditions have often turned necessary trips 
into hazardous pioneering experiments. Specially thrill- 
ing pages tell of the mercy flight which brought the 
veteran missioner, Father Cochard, desperately ill and 
suffering, from his station at Arctic Bay, 500 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle, to the Sisters’ Hospital at 
Chesterfield Inlet where he was nursed back to health 
and further labors. 

Inside information about a little known and enter- 
prising people is found in several interesting chapters 
on Eskimo life and customs, but it is only fair to warn 
the squeamish that the “Arctic menu” is even worse 
than might have been expected! There are sixteen pages 
of photographs taken by Father Schulte and repro- 
duced in a fine blue photogravure that conjures up the 
authentic atmosphere of the Land of Midnight Sun; and 
end-papers comprise an explanatory map of the Hud- 
son Bay district. The dedication, appropriately, is to 
Our Lady of the Snows. Lovers of adventure in condi- 
tions which challenge courage, hardihood and endurance, 
will find this book entrancing whether or not they 
sympathize with the religious motives of the men in- 
volved in it. PauLa KurTH 


INTO AND OUT OF 
THE MELTING-POT 


THE IMMIGRANT IN AMERICAN History. By Marcus 

Lee Hansen. Harvard University Press. $2.50 
IN the foreword which Arthur M. Schlesinger writes for 
Mr. Hansen’s book, he says: “In far too many instances 
the professionally trained historian never outgrows his 
tutelage. Though he is constantly discovering new facts 
about the past, he timidly continues to point out trees 
instead of describing forests.” This myopia has no place 
in Hansen’s book. Although he has evidently grubbed in 
the files of long forgotten foreign language newspapers, 
in records of pioneer immigrant priests and ministers, 
in advertisements of steamship companies, and in the 
repercussions caused in the governments overseas by the 
loss of many sturdy citizens, still he is not crushed by 
the mass of facts, but seeks the larger issues and impli- 
cations that the facts suggest. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory chapter is the one on 
“Immigration and Puritanism.” He tries to rebut the 
charge that the Puritan group was outstandingly intol- 
erant, by showing that every frontier colony, whether 
Puritan or Impuritan, tended to blossom out with re- 
strictive laws and groups of Vigilantes. But this style of 
argument gets nowhere. The facts speak too loudly. 
Cecil Chesterton wrote exactly and even with restraint 
when he said of the Puritan Colony: “Its records read 
like those of a madhouse where religious maniacs have 
broken loose and locked up their keepers.” The author 
exhibits a certain weakness in the chapter on “Immigra- 
tion and Democracy,” in so far as he believes we are liv- 











ing in a democracy rather than in an aristocracy of 
sorts whose natural habitat seems to be in New York 
and Washington. It may even be true that we live in a 
plutocracy which rigs the elections so that no issue is 
presented to the people at all, but merely a choice be- 
tween two men who believe exactly the same political 
and economic doctrines. 

There is one rather egregious blunder in the book. In 
speaking of immigration and Puritanism he says (page 
123): “Nevertheless, the Catholic Church, like the other 
immigrant churches, helped to form that ecclesiastical 
sentiment which was the largest single element in put- 
ting Prohibition temporarily in the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” As proof he offers an article which Archbishop 
John Ireland wrote for the North American Review in 
1894. Here the exception proves the rule. If Archbishop 
Ireland was for Prohibition he was somewhat eccentric 
as he was in his belief that the parochial school had no 
future or in his belief that there was no bigotry in the 
United States. Everybody who lived through the hectic 
days of the Great Experiment knows that Catholics 
were “behind the times” in seeing no good in prohibi- 
tion, just as today they see no good in mercy murders 
and in birth control. ALFRED G. BRICKEL 


Moscow—1979. By Erik R. and Christiane von Kueh- 

nelt-Leddihn. Sheed and Ward. $2.75 
SO many things are happening today which would have 
seemed sensationally fantastic forty years ago, that one 
is more or less prepared to go along quietly with the 
authors of this visionary novel about the world forty 
years hence. 

It is not a nice world. A mediocre Filipino Pope rules 
the Catholic world of the United States and the Orient, 
from the Holy See of San Francisco. Communism has 
lived and spread to produce an efficient mechanized hell 
in Russia, which is the scene of the story. 

In such a weird world is presented a vivid and fas- 
cinating tale. The fact that it all seems moderately 
plausible is a tribute to the remarkable creative powers 
of the authors—whose prophetic vision is not based on 
pure fancy but on a substantial knowledge of Com- 
munism past and present. 

If the characters in the story seem bloodless and nega- 
tive, perhaps that is only fitting in the inhuman setting 
in the twilight of the world. J. GERARD MEARS 


CARDINAL Hayes, ONE OF OURSELVES. By John Ber- 

nard Kelly. Farrar and Rinehart. $1.50 
THE time has not yet come when the definitive biogra- 
phy of Cardinal Hayes can be written. Such a book 
would have to be, among other things, a history of the 
Church in New York in this century. For from his ap- 
pointment as Chancelor in 1903 until his death in 1938, 
there was no important matter affecting the Archdiocese 
in which his judgment was not influential or decisive. 
His reign as Archbishop covered the years from the 
eve of Versailles to the eve of Munich. In that period 
New York became one of the truly great crossroads of 
the world, and the opportunities and burdens of the 
Archbishop increased enormously. Moreover, his rank as 
Cardinal and his position as Bishop of the Army and 
Navy extended his influence and authority far beyond 
diocesan boundaries. 

Father Kelly has recognized the limitations imposed 
on his work by time and confined himself to a warmly 
affectionate study of the Cardinal’s character and per- 
sonality, the development of which he traces through the 
various stages of a great career. That career was an 
example of the familiar American success story. Patrick 
Joseph Hayes was born in St. Andrew’s parish, in lower 
New York, and was the child of poor parents. Having 
been orphaned early in life, he was brought up by an 
uncle and aunt to whom he was always deeply devoted. 
He was educated in St. James Parochial School, the 
De La Salle Institute in Second Street, Manhattan Col- 
lege, the Provincial Seminary at Troy and The Catholic 
University. His first assignment was to the Church of 
St. Gabriel and while there he became secretary to 








Contemporary Catholic Authors 


The Catholic Library World has inaugu- 
rated a series of bio-bibliographical articles 
on outstanding writers who are included in 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors. The 
following have already appeared and are 
available in reprint form at the prices 


quoted below: 


Heven C, Wuire, Scholar and Historical Novelist. 
By Dr. Austin J. App, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 


Acnes Reppuier, Essayist and Biographer. By Dr. 
Regis Louise Boyle, Instructor in English, Eastern 
High School, Washington, D. C. 


James M. Guus, C.S.P., Editor. By Richard Reid, 
Editor, The Catholic World, New York City. 


Sister Mapeveva, C.S.C., Poet and Essayist. By 
Kenton Kilmer, Assistant to the Consultant in 
Poetry, Library of Congress. 


Cartton J. H. Hayes, Historian. By Dr. James 
M. Eagan, Associate Professor of English, College 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


In preparation are: 

THeoporE MAYNARD, Divine Adventurer. By Sister 
Miriam, R.S.M., College Misericordia, Dallas, 
Penna. 

DANreL SARGENT, Poet and Biographer. By Dr. Paul 
J. Ketrick, President, Loretto Heights College, 
Loretto, Colo. 

Mscr. FuLton J. SHEEN, Theologian, Philosopher, 
Orator. By Edward J. Heffron, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Council of Catholic Men, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mscr. Peter K. Guitpay. Historian and Biographer. 
By Dr. Francis A. Mullin, Librarian, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Orders may be entered for the articles 
that have already appeared and for those in 
preparation, at the rate of ten cents for sin- 
gle copies, eight cents each for two or more 
copies of any one article, six cents each for 
fifty or more copies. 


Special Offer Expiring Feb. 28, 1941 


Libraries and individuals entering a new 
membership in the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation will receive a full set of these nine 
reprints without cost. For details write to: 
Mr. Eugene P. Willging, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Catholic Library Association, Box 346, 
Scranton, Penna. 
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Bishop Farley. From that time on he held successively 
almost every important post in the Archdiocese, becom- 
ing finally, as everyone knows, Archbishop and Cardinal. 
While still Chancellor he became the first President, and 
in effect the founder, of Cathedral College, which has 
played a most important part in the training of the 
priesthood of New York. 

Father Kelly shows that through all these changes the 
Cardinal remained essentially the same. One of his out- 
standing qualities was his devotion to America. It was 
the sincerity of his patriotism and the eloquence with 
which he expressed it that made possible the great 
triumph he scored on his memorable visit to Texas. The 
passing years brought an ever growing popularity, the 
full measure of which was not known until his death. 
His funeral, the greatest ever held in New York, was 
an unforgetable demonstration of affection and respect. 
It was a tribute both to his’ personal popularity and to 
the possibilities of his office. FLORENCE D. COHALAN 


CoRN BREAD AND CREEK WATER. By Charles Morrow 

Wilson. Henry Holt and Co. $3 
THIS book tells the story of what happens to land and 
rural people when land is exploited for gain, when 
homesteads are turned into mechanized, cash-crop farm- 
factories. It is the story of tenancy and soil losses, the 
story of poverty and unrest among the farmers. 

Through many chapters, the author holds a spotlight 
on the rural landscape, its poverty and destitution. This 
is a good work because there are countless urban people 
who still deny that such poverty exists, or who, if they 
admit it, often exclaim: “What difference does it make?” 
Such chapters are good for farmers too, because from 
them they can at least learn that their new methods, 
the methods of industrialization and the methods of 
mechanics, do not give them a soil-building program or 
a program that leads to prosperity in the farm home 
and the farm community. 

In the chapter “Accent on Community,” the author 
could have given us the picture of Rochdale coopera- 
tion in the rural communities of America and their 
restoration of corporative self-help. In the chapter, “Re- 
Enter the Rural Mind,” in order to present a positive 
approach, the author might have given the reader a 
glimpse of sound rural homesteads, where rural methods 
are scientific, where farming is biology, not commercial 
chemistry or mechanics, where production is highly 
diversified, carried on in the family unit to give sup- 
port primarily to family needs; where farming is a way 
of life, a thing of solvency and dignity, not merely a 
cheap edition of swivel-chair production. 

JOHN C. RAWE 


LAND OF THE EYE. By Hassoldt Davis. Henry Holt 

and Co. $3 
IN Nepal the eyes of Buddha are to be seen everywhere, 
not only on the towers and walls of the temples, but 
also on private houses and even on the pavements of 
the streets. It is of a visit to that strange land, closed 
for the most part to foreigners, that the author writes. 

Fifty-two photographs, clearly defined and significant, 
illustrate the text, and the combination of picture and 
narrative makes the reader feel that he has really come 
into close contact with these remote peoples. Religion 
plays a large part in their life, and temples, monks, 
sacred cows and monkeys, processions and sacrifices 
turn up on nearly every page. But it is religion perverted. 
Buddhism and Hinduism are the leading brands, some- 
times hostile to each other, sometimes mingled in un- 
holy harmony. Their rites are disgraced by the foulest 
immorality that rivals or surpasses the revolting horrors 
of cruelty and lust that marked the ancient cults of 
Assyria and the near East. As Saint Paul says of the 
pagans of his day, man quickly sinks to the lowest 
depths of degradation once he begins to give to creatures 
the worship due to the Creator. Examples such as those 
furnished by Land of the Eye help to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the fruits of the redemption brought by Christ. 

WILLIAM A. Dowp 
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MUSIC 


IN the first fortnight of his stay as guest conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic, Bruno Walter directed 
scores from the too frequently neglected music of Anton 
Bruckner and Gustave Mahler. The Eighth Symphony 
of the former and the latter’s Das Lied Von Der Erde 
(Song of the Earth), the two compositions generally 
regarded as the greatest of their respective composers, 
were performed. There can be no doubt as to the authori- 
ty of the presentations since Walter is undoubtedly to- 
day’s leading disciple of these two men. In the case of 
Mahler, who only died in 1911, this apostleship has deep 
ties because of Walter’s association with him in Vienna. 

The music of Bruckner and Mahler has always been 
a hard nut for the public to crack and it takes a man 
of Walter’s multiple capacities to soften the shell. It is 
not fare temperamentally suited for every conductor or, 
for that matter, every audience. The initial misstep is 
made by many in regarding these composers as some 
sort of musical twins. The only common denominators 
are the extrinsic qualities of their works: the extraor- 
dinary length, the large orchestras, frequent passages 
of a marked religious feeling (both were devout Catho- 
lics) and their more or less equal unpopularity. 

There the similarity ceases. The music must be ap- 
proached with patience and a certain amount of under- 
standing of the personalities behind it: Bruckner, the 
self-assured man with a self-designated mission, Mahler, 
the escapist, a Jewish convert essentially unhappy in a 
situation not easily acceptable to his friends. 

To a careful observer the difference in their symphonic 
structure is easily discernable. Bruckner’s harmonic pre- 
occupation is his prominent feature, while Mahler’s con- 
trapuntal line is always his first consideration, often 
with total disregard for harmony. Mahler’s Symphonies 
were really conceived along the lines of the song; wit- 
ness the frequent use of soloists and frank melodic 
treatment. Thus Das Lied though really a gargantuan 
song cycle could be included in his list of symphonies. 
While Bruckner concerns himself with the production 
of symphonies as such, Mahler tries to adapt the essence 
of song to the form of the symphony. 

Both lapse into many tiresome measures but at all 
times Mahler’s sincerity is apparent, while Bruckner 
becomes pedantic and garrulous. Both revelled in expert 
orchestration technique. Often this becomes an end in 
itself with Bruckner, whose sonorities and tonal massive- 
ness contain an aural attraction, deceiving the listener 
upon first acquaintance into evaluating the music be- 
yond its worth. This has led to extremist views of his 
work. Brahms called it a “swindle which shall be for- 
gotten a year or two after his death.” Wagner nom- 
inated him “the only symphonist who approaches 
Beethoven.” 

Mahler’s work with its more sensitive conceptions is 
the more vulnerable to unsympathetic treatment, as was 
evidenced not long ago in the metronomic performance 
of his First Symphony by Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
New York Philharmonic. 

Therefore, it is worth our attention when a man like 
Walter conducts Mahler and Bruckner. For whatever 
their faults, we are certain to hear a fair and favorable 
representation of their virtues. The phonograph, by a 
portion a day, offers an easier approach to the forbid- 
ding diffuseness: In this respect, it is fortunate to have 
two excellent performances of the Walter-Mahler com- 
bination on records, both with the historic Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. In 1936 the Columbia Company issued a fine 
set of Das Lied and last month simultaneously with the 
conductor’s New York visit, Victor released the Ninth 
Symphony, (the last with the exception of the partially 
scored tenth), a glowing performance recorded in 1938. 

JOHN P. COVENEY 
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LADY IN THE DARK. The latest success of the present 
season is Sam H. Harris’s production of Lady In the 
Dark, starring Gertrude Lawrence. Written by Moss 
Hart, staged by Hazzard Short, melodied by Kurt Weill, 
with lyrics by Ira Gershwin, and put on the stage of the 
Alvin Theatre with Mr. Harris’s good taste and fine in- 
difference to the little matter of big expense, the new 
offering has arrived with a bang, has been accepted with 
a shout, and has settled down ior a year or two. 

This is not saying that it hasn’t its faults. It has a 
basic one. Its beginning shows Miss Lawrence living 
with ber lover, and not in the least disturbed by her 
lack of marriage ties. She is a hard-working woman 
magazine editor, making a success of her job. She is 
going through a mental turmoil, but it has nothing to 
do with remorse. It sends her to a psychiatrist, who dis- 
covers in the course of the drama that an unhappy 
childhood accounts for it. She was a child without charm, 
daughter of a woman of great beauty and personality. 
Her parents philosophically accept the child’s plainness 
and discuss it in her presence. So, later, do her school- 
mates. The results are inhibitions and the mental train 
of evils that come in their wake. These we are shown in 
a series of flashbacks as, in successive scenes, Liza tells 
her story to the psychiatrist. 

All this sounds rather cumbersome. It is far from that. 
We see not only Liza Elliot’s past but her physical and 
mental life of the present, combining her work, her 
emotional life, her reactions to her daily encounters and 
experiences. We hear her singing, we see her dancing, 
and she does both enchantingly. We see her living in the 
life of her dreams, of her aspirations, of her nightmares. 
We see, in short, one of the most original musical plays 
yet offered us, and we see the leading role acted with 
something that is very like genius. We see Liza in her 
childhood, in her school days, at dream parties, at dream 
circuses, and in her office. We see her unwilling to marry 
her lover, half in love with a moving picture Adonis, 
finally wholly in love with a dominant male in her of- 
fices, whom she has persistently snubbed. All the time— 
for a straight three hours—we have seen Miss Lawrence 
in dozens of scenes, gay or somber, by turn singing, 
laughing, weeping, dancing, often very amusing, fre- 
quently dramatic, invariably enchanting. 

In short—and in truth—Miss Lawrence is giving us 
not only some of the best acting of the season but some 
of the best acting of any season. She is at once trage- 
dienne, comedienne, and song and dance artiste. 

In the end she’s cured, is going to marry her dominat- 
ing wooer, and has turned over most of her editorial 
authority to him. That’s all right on the stage, though 
the women spectators follow it with raised eye-brows 
and amused smiles. The audience has been happy all the 
time, merely watching and listening to Miss Lawrence. 
One song she sings, “Jenny,” would have made her 
famous if she had never done anything else. Danny 
Kaye’s song, “Tschaikowsky,” is another stage history 
maker. 

Mr. Harris has given her a brilliant company, whose 
second high-light is Margaret Dale as Liza’s co-worker 
and closest friend. She offers us a splendid study of a 
type of spinster who has lost most of her illusions but 
has preserved her balance. Natalie Schaffer contributes 
an imaginative “fluffy” type, and MacDonald Carey is a 
promising new-comer. Bert Lytell is excellent as Liza’s 
loyal lover and Victor Mature is a fine film star. The 
fact that Albertina Rasch had charge of the dances ex- 
plains their novelty and charm. 

Incidentally there are four revolving stages for the 
scenery. That’s a record-breaker. But the whole produc- 
tion of Lady In the Dark is a record-breaker. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP. Although this is, super- 
ficially, a Chipsian study on the distaff side of pedagogy, 
it is native in subject and spirit to the Midwestern 
American scene. The story, covering the long life of a 
schoolteacher from her college days to her retirement 
and death, is too drawn out to have anything like com- 
pact force, but its episodic character is accepted with 
good grace by Tay Garnett who manages to make most 
of the incidents tell heavily in themselves. The young 
girl who prefers a teaching career to marriage with a 
constant suitor grows old in her profession, her later 
attempts at romance being balked first by a designing 
cousin whose deserted daughter the teacher patiently 
rears, and again by the previous marriage of a mature 
professor. Collapsing from the excitement of her retire- 
ment celebration, she discovers she has loved the original 
and faithful suitor all the time. The sincere conviction 
of Martha Scott’s playing in the title role amounts to 
a triumph when one takes into account the physical 
changes required and the sometimes obvious sentimen- 
tality of the incidents. She is closely seconded by William 
Gargan in a quietly insistent role, Edmund Gwenn and 
Mary Anderson. This is excellent adult entertainment, 
although it does presume a fondness for mellow dra- 
matics. (United Artists) 


WESTERN UNION. A novel by the late Zane Grey could 
not reasonably be expected to place the message of 
progress before the melodrama of pioneering, and this 
technicolored epic of the telegraph appropriately stresses 
excitements of the horse opera variety. It is by no means 
monumental from any but the purely productional point 
of view, but it will suffice as rugged entertainment of 
a good order. A party setting out to extend the telegraph 
wires to the Far West is hampered by romantic jealousy 
and, what is more to the point, by marauding Indians 
incited by a renegade white man, the scout’s brother. 
Robert Young, a trifle debonair for the climate, and 
Virginia Gilmore are featured in the romance, with 
Randolph Scott cornering the heroics. Dean Jagger, Slim 
Summerville and John Carradine are also involved in a 
family essay on popular pioneering. (Twentieth Century- 
Foz) 


ROADSHOW. Hal Roach doggedly clings to an older 
tradition of farce, and in this instance justifies his faith 
by a hilarious success in the low comedy vein. Eric 
Hatch’s story was eccentric to begin with but the direc- 
tion brings out a touch of happy insanity. A millionaire 
who enters an asylum to escape a fortune-hunting fiancee 
escapes with another inmate who has fled the mad world 
and both join an insolvent carnival show owned by a 
young trapeze performer. He takes up lion taming under 
pressure and every kind of disaster, from fights to fire, 


. paves the way for the romantic ending. A good cast of 


funmakers includes Carole Landis, John Hubbard, Patsy 
Kelly, Adolph Menjou and Charles Butterworth. This 
is unrestrained amusement for the family. (United 
Artists) 


THIS THING CALLED LOVE. This is a baldly sug- 
gestive marital comedy which provides a complete edu- 
cation in censorship evasion. Starting with the premise 
of marriage, the story wallows in the sort of incidents 
usually associated with boudoir intrigue and generally 
conducts itself with leering circumspection. Unfortu- 
nately for a clever comedienne, Rosalind Russell is ap- 
parently to be known by the present generation of movie- 
goers as the queen of the “B’s.” This is a new low in 
Hollywood’s relapse, growing more noticeable, into its 
pre-Code state of unhealthy morals. (Columbia) 
Tuomas J. FrTzMorris 
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PLANES—SHIPS 
TANKS—GUNS 


Compulsory Military Training 





Certainly, you, as a loyal American, 
approve of every measure necessary 
for adequate defense of the United 
States. 





THE PEN IS MIGHTIER 
THAN THE SWORD 
Don't forget, every avenue of propa- 
ganda known to man is used to in- 
fluence the mental attitude of the 
young men who train to defend you. 


YOU CAN DEFEND THEM! 


The boys in camp need sources of 
information exposing propaganda, 
sources of information upholding 


American ideals and Christian 
democracy. 

IT IS UP TO YOU! 
Send a_ gift subscription to 


AMERICA for the Chaplains in 
active service. They will see to it 
that the magazine reaches the men 
who are training to defend you. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.50 in payment of a 
gift subscription to AMERICA for a Chaplain. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
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EVENTS 


A CONGRESSMAN gazes drowsily at portraits of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin, as he walks toward his 
office. . . . The sharp debates of the day are still ring- 
ing in his ears. . .. He tackles the mass of papers on 
his desk, tries to keep awake. He has just dined gen- 
erously. . . . He dozes, dozes, finally falls asleep. ... 


The Senate and House of Representatives are gathered 
together in joint session. . . . The galleries are packed 
with spectators. .. . It is the strangest session in Ameri- 
can history. . .. Not a bit of business is being transacted 
on the floor. . . . The Senators, the Representatives are 
sitting, as though transfixed, in their places. They seem 
spellbound, awestruck. . . . Strange voices are filling 
the chamber. They proceed from near the Chairman’s 
rostrum. . . . Several invisible persons are addressing 
the legislature of the United States. .. . Voice: “It is 
important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution, in those intrusted with 
its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exer- 
cise of the powers of one department to encroach upon 
another. The spirit of encroachment tends to consoli- 
date the powers of all the departments in one, and thus 
to create, whatever the form of government, a real 
despotism.” Representative: (whispering to a colleague) 
“He’s attacking the Lend-Lease bill, I think.” 

Voice: “A just estimate of that love of power, and prone- 
ness to abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into dif- 
ferent depositories, and constituting each the Guardian 
of the Public Weal against invasions by the others, has 
been evinced by experiments ancient and modern; some 
of them in our country and under our own eyes. To 
preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
them.” 

Senator: “Who are you?” 

Voice: (ignoring the question) “If, in the opinion of 
the people, the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be, in any particular, wrong, let it 
be corrected by an amendment, in the way which the 
Constitution designates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation; for, though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, any par- 
tial or transient benefit.” 

Schoolteacher in gallery: “It sounds like the Farewell 
Address. Could this be Washington speaking?” 

Voice: “Why quit our own, to stand upon foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humor or caprice? Europe has a set of primary 
interests, which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation.” . .. A second invisible person speaks. 
Second Voice: “Separated by a wide ocean from the 
nations of Europe and from the political interests which 
entangle them together, we should be most unwise, in- 
deed, were we to cast away the singular blessings of 
the position in which nature has placed us, the oppor- 
tunity she has endowed us with of pursuing, at a dis- 
tance from foreign contentions, the paths of industry, 
peace and happiness.” 

Third Voice: “There never was a good war or a bad 
peace.” ... 


The Congressman suddenly awoke, turned out the lights 
and left his office. Before passing out of the building, he 
paused, gazed intently at the portraits of Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin. THE PARADER 











